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COMMENTARY 

JANUARY— MARCH  1961 


Domestic  Looking  ahead  in  the 

sitnation  autumn  of  1960  it  had 

seemed  that  there  would  be  a  further  rise  in 
home  demand  in  1961,  perhaps  interrupted  in 
the  earlier  months  by  a  fall  in  stockbuilding. 
In  January  the  change  in  hire  ptirchase  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  Board  of  Trade  survey  of  invest¬ 
ment  intentions  together  suggested  that  the 
extent  of  the  rise  would  be  greater  than  had 
previously  seemed  likely. 

The  sale  of  cars  quickly  responded  to  the 
relaxation  in  hire  purchase  terms.  In  March 
new  registrations  were  the  highest  ever 
recorded,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  Easter 
falling  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  month 
and  indeed  in  April  sales  of  cars  on  hire 
purchase  were  not  fully  maintained.  Sales 
of  other  consumer  durables  did  not  respond  in 
a  similar  manner,  though  by  the  end  of  the 
quarter  there  were  some  reports  of  recovery. 
In  January  and  February  the  value  of  retail 
sales  as  a  whole,  after  seasonal  adjustment, 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1960.  As  prices  were 
rising  throughout  this  period,  the  volume  of 
sales  was  probably  slightly  reduced.  In  March 
and  April,  however,  there  was  a  much  more 
than  seasonal  rise  in  the  value  of  sales,  most  of 
which  can  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in 
volume.  By  the  end  of  the  quarter  it  was  clear 
that  consumers*  expenditure  was  rising  again. 

The  high  level  of  new  home  orders  for  plant 
and  machinery  confirmed  previous  indications 
that  industrial  investment  would  continue  to 
rise  this  year;  but  there  were  some  signs  that 
the  rise  in  factory  building  might  not  continue 
during  1962.  Over  the  quarter  delivery  dates 
for  many  capital  goods  continued  to  lengthen 
and  it  seem^  that  capacity  to  produce  such 
goods  would  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  both 
home  and  export  demand. 

Notwithstanding  the  higher  home  demand 
for  capital  goods  and  cars  and  some  increase 
in  exports,  industrial  production  (seasonally 
adjusted)  was  little  changed  during  the  quarter. 


largely  because  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  stock 
acciunulation.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1960  stocks 
of  finished  goods  and  work  in  progress  had 
risen  sharply.  By  March  reports  suggested 
that  production  in  some  industries,  particularly 
steel,  textiles  and  paper,  was  being  reduced 
owing  to  a  lower  rate  of  stockbuilding.  Further¬ 
more  the  renewed  rise  in  home  demand  for 
cars  (which  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
revival  in  exports)  had  at  first  been  met  partly 
by  the  running  down  of  stocks. 

Agreements  for  higher  wage  rates  reached 
early  in  1961,  together  with  the  effects  of  some 
earlier  settlements  and  a  rise  in  some 
commodity  prices,  resulted  in  a  further  upward 
pressure  on  costs  in  circumstances  in  which 
there  was  unlikely  to  be  an  off-setting  rise  in 
productivity.  If  these  trends  continue,  further 
increases  in  prices  must  be  expected.  During 
the  quarter  prices  of  some  manufactured  goods 
were  increased  and  the  index  of  retail  prices 
rose  slightly. 

The  economy  was  thus  moving  in  a  way  that 
had  been  broadly  foreseen;  and  in  a  direction 
which  did  not  justify  any  further  easing  of 
credit  restraint. 


Capital  and  The  capital  and  money 

money  markets  markets  were,  as  is  usual 

in  the  main  tax-gathering  quarter,  strongly 
influenced  by  the  surplus  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  manner  in  which  this  surplus  reacted  on 
the  banking  system  and  affect^  the  financing 
of  the  rest  of  the  private  sector  is  described 
more  fully  on  page  9. 

Total  hire  purchase  debt  outstanding  fell  in 
January  and  February  but  began  to  rise  in 
March  and  was  virtually  unchanged  over  the 
quarter;  seasonal  factors  apart,  the  total  of 
bank  lending  to  individuals  appears  to  have 
been  little  changed.  On  the  other  hand. 
National  Savings  rose  sharply  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  financial  year  1960/61  approached 
the  level  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
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previous  financial  year.  If  some  allowance  is 
made  for  Easter  falling  early  this  year  receipts 
from  National  Savings  were  running  at  a  high 
level.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  it  seemed 
that  persons  were  both  borrowing  and  lending 
more. 

*  Non-financial  ’  companies  probably  sold 
more  government  debt  than  is  usual  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year.  Reduced  profit 
margins  meant  that  less  self-finance  was  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  the  substantial  amount  of  fixed 
investment  being  undertaken.  Large  sums 
continued  to  be  raised  through  new  issues  and 
further  amounts  were  borrowed  from  the 
banks.  Nevertheless,  prices  of  industrial 
shares  rose  strongly,  for  investors  were  again 
showing  a  marked  preference  for  equities  as 
opposed  to  fixed  interest  stocks.  Optimistic 
views  on  the  growth  of  the  economy  and  the 
belief  that  pressure  on  industrial  costs  would 
raise  prices  rather  than  bring  further  reductions 
in  company  profits  seem  to  have  been  pre¬ 
valent.  The  publicity  that  continued  to  be 
given  to  the  Trustee  Investments  Bill,  the 
distribution  of  cash  to  former  shareholders  of 
Fords  and  a  rise  in  stock  market  prices  in  New 
York  also  played  a  part. 

In  mid-December  the  combined  liquidity 
ratio  of  the  clearing  banks  was  31-9%  and  they 
were  therefore  less  well  placed  than  usual  to 
meet  the  seasonal  pressures  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  In  spite  of  the  disbursement  of 
the  Ford  money  and  the  inclusion  of  re- 
financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment 
within  eighteen  months  among  their  liquid 
assets,  the  cleanng  banks  sold  government 
stocks.  Indirectly  some  of  the  counterpart  of 
these  sales  was  represented  by  purchases  by 
the  Issue  Department  of  2^%  Funding  Loan 
1956/61  which  had  to  be  redeemed  in  April. 
The  large-scale  switching  between  stocks  of 
different  maturities  and  coupons  that  takes 
place  within  the  gilt-edged  market  can  result 
in  gradual  ptirchases  by  the  authorities  of  the 
next  maturity  having  as  their  counterpart  sales 
of  short  and  medium-dated  stocks  by  ^e  banks. 

During  the  second  half  of  1960  there  had 
been  an  tmderlying  growth  in  clearing  bank 
advances  of  some  £35  million  per  month.  This 
rate  of  increase  seemed  to  falling  during 
February  and  March,  but  was  resumed  in  April 


and  May.  The  analysis  of  advances  by  the 
members  of  the  British  Bankers’  Association 
for  the  quarter  ended  mid-February  showed 
that  advances  by  the  clearing  banks  rose  by 
3-1%  whereas  those  of  all  other  banks  com¬ 
bined  rose  by  1M%.  The  pressures  on  the 
clearing  ban^  may  also  have  accounted  for 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  bills  held  by  them;  for  some  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  associated  with  business 
which  in  other  circumstances  might  have  been 
provided  for  through  advances. 

On  the  31st  January  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Holding  and  Realisation  Agency  announced 
that  twelve  fixed  interest  stocks  of  seven  steel 
companies  would  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
beginning  of  March  These  involved  cash 
subscriptions  totalling  £85  million  spread  over 
eight  months.  During  the  quarter  the 
authorities  announced  that  a  further  tranche 
of  5i%  Exchequer  Stock  1966  would  be 
offered  to  holders  of  1\%  Funding  Loan 
1956/61,  which  matured  on  the  15th  April, 
and  that  a  further  £300  million  4|%  Con¬ 
version  Stock  1963  would  be  issued  for  cash. 
The  terms  on  which  both  these  stocks  were 
issued  were  in  line  with  the  market  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time.  A  large  part  of  each  issue 
was  initially  taken  up  by  the  Issue  Department 
for  later  re-sale;  these  issues  therefore  made  it 
easier  for  the  authorities  to  restrict  a  fall  in 
short-term  rates.  By  early  January  the  Issue 
Deoartment’s  holding  of  5%  Conversion  Stock 
1971  had  largely  been  exhausted  and  the  market 
had  expected  ffiat  it  would  be  replaced  by  an 
issue  of  another  medium-dated  stock.  When 
this  did  not  occur  medium-dated  stocks  became 
stronger.  During  March,  sales  by  the  banks 
and  the  absence  of  overseas  buying  tended  to 
depress  both  short  and  medium-dated  stocks; 
the  market  in  these  stocks  was  steadied  by 
official  purchases.  Over  the  quarter  as  a  whole 
yields  on  short-dated  stocks  fell  by  about 
and  on  medium-dated  stocks  by 
There  was  a  slight  rise,  not  resisted  by  the 
authorities,  in  yields  on  long-term  stocks. 

The  Treasury  Bill  rate  continued  to  fall  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  quarter  and  reached 
a  low  point  of  just  under  at  the  tender 
on  the  27th  January.  About  this  time  the 
market  expected  that  Bank  Rate  might  again 


M  Some  aspects  of  this  Offer  for  Sale  are  described  more  fully  on  page  17. 
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be  reduced,  but  the  domestic  outlook  made 
the  authorities  imwilling  to  encourage  any 
further  fall  in  short-tei'm  rates  and  the  market 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  on  five  occasions 
during  the  next  fortnight.  The  rate  then 
gradually  rose  to  4^%,  and  during  March  the 
outlook  for  short-term  rates  consequent  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  money  from  London 
led  the  market  to  hold  the  rate  at  around  this 
level.  After  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  rate 
began  to  fall  again,  largely  because  the  market 
considered  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer’s  proposal  to  take  powers  to  adopt 
a  more  flexible  fiscal  policy  could  lead  to  lower 
short-term  rates. 


The  Bodget  The  Chancellor  stated  that 

he  intended  to  take  powers  to  vary  most  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  and  purchase  tax  by 
10%  either  way  between  Budgets  by  statutory 
order,  and  also  to  impose  (again  by  statutory 
order)  a  surcharge,  analogous  to  a  payroll  tax. 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4^.  a  week  on  employers’ 
National  Insurance  contributions.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  experience  had  shown  that, 
while  the  annual  Budget  should  remain  the 
chief  instrument  of  economic  policy,  measures 
often  had  to  be  taken  at  shorter  intervals  than 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  not  always  satis¬ 
factory  to  rely  on  monetary  measures  alone  to 
secure  immediate  effect  on  the  economy  during 
the  period  between  Budgets.  Variations  in  hire 
purchase  controls  had  proved  to  be  an  effective 
instrument,  though  with  discriminatory  conse¬ 
quences  that  were  not  always  welcome. 

The  overall  budget  deficit  in  1961/62  was 
estimated  at  £69  million  after  allowing  for  the 
net  effect  of  the  various  changes  in  taxation 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  account  is  taken  of  receipts  which  can 
be  expected  from  extra-budgetary  funds,  from 
some  net  increase  in  the  note  issue  and  from 
sales  of  National  Savings  and  Tax  Reserve 
Certificates,  the  Exchequer  should,  during  the 
financial  year  1961/62,  be  able  to  redeem  or 
absorb  a  substantial  amount  of  marketable 
government  debt  now  held  by  home  holders. 

The  amount  of  debt  redeemed  will  also  be 
directly  affected  by  the  state  of  the  United 
Kingdom’s  balance  of  payments.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  there  is  a  deficit  on  current  and  long¬ 
term  capital  account  during  the  financial  year 


1961/62,  funds  will  be  transferred  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  Exchequer  either  directly 
through  purchases  of  foreign  exchange  from 
the  Exchange  Equalisation  Accoimt  or  in¬ 
directly  through  a  rise  in  overseas  sterling 
holdings,  a  substantial  proportion  of  which  is 
normally  lent  to  the  Exchequer. 

There  may  also  be  inflows  or  outflows  of 
foreign-owned  short-term  capital  over  and 
above  any  movements  which  represent  the 
counterpart  of  a  U.K.  ‘  overall  ’  external 
deficit.  So  long  as  the  resulting  sterling  pay¬ 
ments  or  receipts  are  matched  by  rises  or  falls 
in  overseas  holdings  of  marketable  government 
debt,  flows  of  this  nature  do  not  affect  the  level 
of  marketable  government  debt  held  by  home 
holders. 

The  economic  outlook  in  April  strongly 
suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  if  the  overall 
budget  deficit  were  kept  at  a  low  level;  any 
consequential  large-scale  redemption  of  govern¬ 
ment  debt  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply 
a  downward  trend  in  short,  medium  or  long¬ 
term  interest  rates,  for  the  circumstances  which 
enable  the  Government  to  repay  debt  to  home 
holders  equally  require  home  holders  to  realise 
government  debt.  The  gilt-edged  market  will 
therefore  be  subject  to  all  the  customary  factors 
that  influence  interest  rates,  though  it  will  be 
aware  that  as  a  result  of  the  budget  proposals 
the  Exchequer  may  not  need  to  ^  a  net 
borrower  in  the  market  during  the  current 
financial  year. 


Internatioiuil  In  January  and  February 

capital  movemciits  1961  the  lai^e-scale  inter¬ 
national  movement  of  funds  which  had 
occurred  during  the  second  half  of  1960  was 
much  reduced.  The  net  inflow  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  probably  slight  in  Janiiary  and 
may  indeed  have  been  reversed  by  the  end  of 
February,  but  the  inflow  to  Western  Germany 
continu^. 

The  movement  of  money  to  London  ceased, 
even  though  the  interest  rate  margin  in  favour 
of  London,  judging  by  the  Treasury  Bill 
comparison  and  the  cost  of  covering  such  an 
investment  in  the  forward  exchange  market, 
remained  around  1  %  throughout  most  of 
January  and  February.  The  feeling  that  earlier 
fears  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
in  terms  of  gold  and  possibly  other  currencies 


were  no  longer  relevant  meant  that  one 
important  reason  for  moving  fimds  out  of  U.S. 
dollars  had  been  removed.  At  the  same  time 
hopes  that  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States  might  shortly  start  to  rise,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  steps  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  might  react  unfavourably  on 
sterling,  together  provided  renewed  induce¬ 
ments  to  hold  U.S.  dollars.  As  a  result,  by 
the  end  of  February  the  U.K.  reserves  were  no 
longer  being  shielded,  by  an  inflow  of  overseas 
fimds.  from  the  impact  of  the  deficit  arising 
from  current  and  long-term  capital  transactions. 

Many  factors  affect  the  demand  in  the  market 
for  foreign  currencies  and  the  early  beginnings 
of  a  marked  outflow  of  foreign  funds  from  the 
United  Kingdom  can  be  lost  amongst  them. 
Statistical  information  may  later  throw  light  on 
events,  but  in  the  first  instance  the  authorities 
need  to  interpret  general  market  information. 

At  the  end  of  February,  it  was  suspected 
that  some  net  withdrawal  might  be  taking 
place;  by  mid-March  it  was  evident  that  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  were  being  withdrawn  and 
movements  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
were  being  confirmed  by  various  other 
indicators :  by  reports  from  and  movements  in 
the  gilt-edged  market;  by  some  tightness  in 
the  local  authority  mortgage  market,  first 
noticed  in  February  and  followed  in  early 
March  by  increases  in  rates  offered  for  short¬ 
term  money;  by  sales  of  bills  by  the  overseas 
banks  and  the  accepting  houses  and  by  some 
withdrawal  of  overseas  banks*  money  with  the 
discount  market.^®^  Information  about  non¬ 
official  overseas  sterling  holdings  which  be¬ 
came  available  later  suggested  that  these  may 
have  risen  during  February  as  a  whole  though 
they  fell  sharply  in  March.  Altogether,  the 
evidence  pointed  to  a  net  outflow  of  foreign 
funds  having  begun  on  a  small  scale  a  few 
days  before  the  substantial  withdrawals  which 
followed  the  revaluation  of  the  deutschemark 
and  the  guilder  in  early  March.  It  is  possible 
that  some  part  of  the  outflow  may  have  taken 
the  form  of  payments,  which  had  been  delayed, 
for  goods  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1960.  Delayed  payments  are  akin  to 
an  inflow  of  short-term  funds  and  it  could  be 
expected  that  the  position  would  be  reversed 
when  confidence  in  sterling  became  less  strong. 

W  See  Table  S  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 


In  Western  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inflow  of  funds  continued.  It  remained  an 
imix)rtant  cause  of  the  lack  of  balance  in  inter¬ 
national  payments  and  at  the  same  time  within 
Western  Germany  its  effects  hindered  sig¬ 
nificantly  the  authorities’  attempts  to  restrain 
a  rise  in  domestic  economic  activity  by 
monetary  means.  The  West  German 
authorities  therefore  took  further  steps  to 
curtail  the  inflow;  bank  rate  was  reduced  from 
4%  to  3^%  on  the  20th  January,  the  minimum 
reserves  which  commercial  banks  were  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  were  reduced  by  5%  on  each 
of  three  occasions  over  the  quarter  and  the 
Deutsche  Bundesbank  progressively  lowered 
its  selling  rate  for  money  market  paper. 
Nevertheless,  the  inflow  continued.  The  large 
surpluses  which  had  been  continuously  earned 
on  current  account  over  a  long  period  caused 
hopes  of  an  appreciation  of  the  external  value 
of  the  deutschemark  to  persist.  At  the  same 
time  the  inflationary  tendencies  in  the  West 
German  economy  restricted  the  scope  for 
relaxations  in  monetary  policy  unless  the  latter 
could  be  reinforced  by  other  methods  of 
restraint.  In  these  circumstances  the  West 
German  authorities  announced  on  the  4th 
March  that  the  value  of  the  deutschemark  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar  was  to  be  raised  by 
5%.  A  similar  revaluation  of  the  guilder  was 
announced  on  the  6th  March.  On  that  day 
and  during  the  remainder  of  that  week  there 
were  very  large  movements  of  fluids  between 
financial  centres  as  rumours  of  the  imminent 
revaluation  of  other  currencies  gained  or  lost 
ground. 


Forcicn  cxduBgc  The  disturbances  in  the  ex- 
diarlMta  change  markets  following 

the  revaluation  of  the  deutschemark  and  the 
guilder  came  at  a  time  when,  as  has  been 
stated  earlier,  sterling  was  already  showing 
some  signs  of  weakness  in  these  markets.  In 
spite  of  occasional  intervention  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  through  the  Exchange  Equalisation 
Account,  steady  net  selling  of  sterling  had 
caused  the  rate  for  the  U.S.  dollar  to  fall  to 
U.S.$2-79J  by  the  end  of  February. 

After  the  6th  March  pressure  fell  mainly 
on  sterling  and  the  U.S.  dollar.  Funds  flowed 
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into  Western  Germany  in  the  hope  of  a  further 
revaluation  and  into  France.  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  in  the  hope  that  these  countries  might 
follow  the  example  of  Western  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.  Much  of  this  movement  of 
money  took  the  form  of  purchases  of  U.S. 
dollars  against  sterling  in  London  and  the  sale 
of  these  and  other  dollars  in  the  main  West 
European  financial  centres.  Although  there 
had  been  signs  during  February  that  confidence 
in  the  U.S.  dollar  was  being  restored,  the  dollar 
was  still  at  or  near  support  point  in  many 
West  European  centres  at  the  end  of  May. 

An  indication  of  the  size  of  the  movements 
can  be  obtained  from  an  announcement  by  the 
Swiss  authorities  that  over  $300  million  had 
entered  Switzerland  between  the  6th  and  the 
11th  March,  of  which  no  less  than  $180  million 
was  received  on  the  6th  March  alone.  The 
Bank  of  England  were  strong  buyers  of  sterling 
and  on  occasion  forced  up  the  rate  by 
determined  selling  of  foreign  exchange.  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  dollar  rate  in  London  actually 
rose  slightly  over  the  week  ended  the  11th 
March.  By  acting  in  this  way  the  Bank  aimed 
to  restore  confidence  in  exchange  stability  more 
quickly  than  would  otherwise  have  b^n  the 
case.  The  Swiss  National  Bank  with  a  similar 
objective  made  it  known  that  it  was  a  ready 
buyer  of  U.S.  dollars  at  a  point  above  the 
level  at  which  it  normally  purchased  dollars. 

By  the  middle  of  March  there  were  signs  that 
exchange  markets  were  becoming  calmer  and 
speculative  pressures  less.  The  announcement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  South  Africa’s  appUcation 
for  continued  membership  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  came  at  this  time.  In  spite  of  a  state¬ 
ment  that  South  Africa  would  remain  in  the 
sterling  area  there  was  renewed  heavy  selling 
of  sterling  and.  partly  on  this  account,  sterling 
remained  weak  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  Subsequently,  although  selling  grew 
less,  sterling  remained  under  pressure  through¬ 
out  April  and  May. 

In  the  forward  markets  the  discount  on 
three-month  forward  sterling  rose  steadily  from 
the  10th  March,  with  the  resiilt  that  during  the 
second  half  of  March  the  Treasury  Bill  com¬ 
parison  on  some  days  showed  a  small  margin 
in  favour  of  New  York.  Heavy  sales  of  for¬ 
ward  sterling  may  well  have  reflected  covering 
of  holdings  by  foreigners  who  had  previously 


been  content  to  leave  their  short-term  invest¬ 
ments  uncovered.  The  events  in  the  exchange 
market  were  accompanied  by  weakness  in 
security  sterling  which  fell  from  U.S.$2‘78^ 
on  the  6th  March  to  U.S.$2*7S^  at  the  end  of 
that  month. 


intematioiui  The  appreciation  of  the 

monetary  deutschemark  and  the 

co-operation  guilder  had  thus  provoked 

further  movements  of  short-term  capital.  In 
particular,  expectations  that  the  flow  to 
Western  Germany  would  be  curtailed  were 
proved  wrong  and  Western  Germany’s  reserves 
increased  by  no  less  than  $526  miUion  in  the 
six  weeks  ended  the  ISth  April  notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  special  factors  which  in  themselves 
would  have  caused  a  fall.  The  greater  part 
of  this  increase  in  reserves  represented  a 
further  inflow  of  capital  including  purchases 
of  bonds  and  a  continued  acceleration  in  the 
timing  of  receipts  from  exports. 

The  disorder  in  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  which  followed  the  revaluations  made 
forward  dealings  in  some  currencies,  especially 
the  deutschemark.  both  difficult  and  expensive. 
In  consequence.  West  German  firms  exporting 
goods  normally  paid  for  over  medium  or  long 
term  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  orders  if  the 
goods  were  to  be  invoiced  in  deutschemarks. 
They  therefore  switched  to  invoicing  in  the 
importer’s  or  a  third  country’s  currency  and 
were  themselves  faced  with  the  problem  of 
selling  those  currencies  forward.  In  many 
instances  they  found  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 
cover  their  exchange  risk  by  borrowing  the 
currency  in  question  and  selling  it  outright  for 
deutschemarlu.  leaving  the  borrowing  to  be 
repaid  at  a  later  date  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
exports.  In  effect  this  gave  an  immediate 
benefit  to  the  West  German  reserves. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that,  during 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Bank  for  Inter¬ 
national  Settlements  in  Basle,  it  was  announced 
that  the  central  bank  Governors  present  had 
discussed  the  situation  following  the  recent 
currency  adjustments  and  were  satisfied  that 
rumours  about  further  currency  adjustments 
had  no  foundation.  They  also  wished  it  to  be 
known  that  the  central  banks  represented, 
namely  those  of  Belgium.  France.  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  Western  Germany,  were  co¬ 
operating  closely  in  the  exchange  markets.  In 
the  following  months  the  impact  on  the  U.K. 
reserves  of  large  short-term  capital  movements 
was  mitigated  by  off-setting  arrangements 
between  central  banks. 

The  movements  of  funds  which  took  place 
from  the  6th  March  to  the  end  of  the  quarter 
are  reflected  in  the  figures  for  overseas  sterling 
holdings  given  in  Table  17  of  the  Statistical 
Annex.  If  the  payment  of  £131  million  by 
Fords  is  exclud^,  total  non-official  sterling 
holdings  of  countries  outside  the  sterling  area 
fell  by  £69  million,  including  falls  of  £29 
million  in  holdings  by  North  America  and  £35 
million  in  holdings  by  Western  Europe. 


Gold  market  The  Lcndon  gold  market 

was  not  affected  by  the  disturbances  in  the 
exchange  markets.  The  price  of  gold  in 
London  had  fallen  in  U.S.  dollar  terms  to 
around  $35*15  per  fine  ounce  by  the  middle 
of  February.  Firm  declarations  by  the  new 
U.S.  Administration  that  the  gold  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  would  not  be  changed  had 
drastically  reduced  speculative  interest  and  the 
normal  offerings  of  newly  mined  gold  in 
London,  combined  with  occasional  sales  by 
central  banks,  were  fully  adequate  to  meet 
demand.  On  the  6th  March  gold  was  quoted 
around  $35*08  per  fine  ounce  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  days  the  price  tended  to  move  downwards; 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  events  in  the 
Far  East  led  to  an  increase  in  demand  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  price  in  London  was 
around  $35*09  per  fine  ounce.  The  calmness 
of  the  gold  maricet  was  not  due  to  special 
operations  by  the  Bank  of  England.  In  March 
rumours  that  the  currencies  of  some  West 
European  countries  would  be  increased  in 
value  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  sterling 
were  not  accompanied  by  suggestions  that  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  was 
imminent.  Hopes  of  exchange  profits  there¬ 
fore  led  to  heavy  purchases  of  currencies,  but 
there  was  no  similar  reason  for  purchases  of 
gold.  At  the  same  time  the  central  banks 
which  were  absorbing  large  amounts  of  dollars 
refrained  from  purchasing  gold  on  the  London 
market,  mainly  because  they  expected  that  in 
due  course  a  large  proportion  of  the  inflow 
would  be  reversed. 


BaiaKc  of  In  the  first  quarter  of  1961 

paymenti  the  sharp  contrast  in  the 

pace  of  economic  activity  between  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  was  once  again 
the  main  feature  of  the  overseas  background. 
During  January  and  February  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  remained  at  the 
low  level  to  which  it  had  fallen  in  December 
1960;  and  for  the  quarter  as  a  whole  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product,  allowing  for  seasonal 
influences,  declined.  In  March,  however,  there 
were  indications  of  a  revival,  including  rises  in 
industrial  production  and  retail  sales. 

In  Western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
expansion  continu^  in  most  countries, 
although  there  were  signs  that  the  pace  might 
diminish  mainly  becaxise  of  shortages  of  labour 
which  persisted  despite  the  continued  en¬ 
couragement  of  immigration  into  some 
countries. 

The  United  Kingdom's  identified  current 
deficit  was  £56  million,  about  half  that  of  the 
previous  quarter.  The  deficit  on  visible  trade 
was  £43  million  smaller,  an  improvement 
which  owed  little,  if  anything,  to  seasonal 
causes  and  was  mainly  attributable  to  a  wel¬ 
come  recovery  in  exports,  especially  of 
machinery.  Although  in  this  quarter  there 
were  no  interest  payments  to  be  made  on  the 
North  American  loans,  this  was  not  fully 
reflected  in  the  improvement  on  account  of 
current  invisible  transactions.  The  current 
deficit  was  largely  covered  by  a  net  inflow  of 
long-term  capital,  primarily  the  receipt  of  £131 
million  from  For^.  The  “  Balancing  item  ” 
continued  to  be  positive,  although  less  so  than 
in  the  same  period  of  recent  years;  its  lower 
level  suggests  that  there  was  some  reversal  of 
last  year’s  unrecorded  inflow  of  funds  and 
perhaps  also  an  adverse  change  in  the  timing  of 
payments  for  imports  and  exports. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  is  normally  the 
best  time  for  exports  from  overseas  sterling 
area  countries  and  largely  for  this  seasonal 
reason  their  external  position  improved  during 
the  quarter.  The  reduction  in  their  sterling 
holdffigs  was  £39  million  compared  with  £95 
million  in  the  preceding  quarter.  At  the  same 
time,  political  imeasiness  was  affecting  the 
balance  of  payments  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  wl^e  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  experiencing  disappointing  export  eam- 
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ings  and  a  continuing  high  level  of  imports 
resulting  from  high  domestic  demand. 

In  the  United  States  the  loss  of  gold  was 
stemmed  by  March,  but  the  surplus  on  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  may  not  continue  to  rise  in 
1961  and  1962  if  activity  there  grows  more 
rapidly  than  in  Western  Europe.  Western 
Germany  earned  a  surplus  on  current  account 
of  $500  million  during  the  first  quarter,  the 
largest  surplus  ever  earned  in  this  period  of 
the  year:  exports  rose  by  over  7%  compared 
with  the  preceding  quarter,  whereas  imports 
rose  by  less  than  3%. 

The  problem  of  the  lack  of  balance  on 
current  and  long-term  capital  account  thus 
seems  likely  to  remain  for  some  time.  Central 
bank  co-operation  in  March  and  Aphl  was 
directed  towards  restricting  and  countering  the 
massive  movements  of  funds  that  were  then 
taking  place.  Co-operation  of  this  nature  can 
enable  a  currency  to  withstand  large  dis¬ 
turbances  of  a  purely  short-term  character  but. 
in  itself,  cannot  correct  basic  disorders  that 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  such  a  specula¬ 
tive  movement.  In  any  assessment  of  the 
position  of  sterling  a  cause  of  mistrust  has 
been  the  deficit  on  current  and  long-term 
capital  account  in  the  U.K.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  There  is  reason  to  expect  some 
improvement  in  this  account  during  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  but.  to  consolidate  that 
improvement  and  to  eliminate  the  deficit,  much 
further  effort  must  be  directed  towards  an  in¬ 
crease  in  U.K.  exports.  This  may  only  be 
possible  if  the  pressures  that  lead  to  a  rising 
trend  in  industrial  costs  are  kept  under  control 
and  if  industrial  capacity  continues  to  be 
improved  and  expanded.  If  these  aims  were 
acUeved  they  would  also  improve  industry's 
competitiveness  in  the  home  market  and  so 
reduce  the  growth  of  imports. 

QUARTERLY  ANALYSIS  OF  BANKING 
AND  EXCHEQUER  STATISTICS 

15th  December  1960— 15th  March  1961 

Analysis  of  Before  discussing  develop- 

finaucial  statistics  ments  during  the  March 
for  1960  quarter  of  1961,  it  is 

appropriate  to  look  back  at  the  trends  in 
financing  that  emerged  in  1960,  and  to  look  at 


these  in  terms  of  the  financial  surplus  of  the 
private  sector  in  that  year.  Estimates  of  this 
are  shown  in  Tables  1  and  II  on  page  16. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  precise  conclusions 
from  these  figures,  which  are  subject  to  large 
margins  of  error  corresponding  mainly  to  the 
uncertainty  about  the  size  of  the  inflow  of 
overseas  fimds  during  1960,  but  it  appears  that 
the  financial  surplus  of  the  private  sector 
(excluding  banks)  was  probably  some  £300 
million  lower  in  1960  than  in  1959. 

Within  the  private  sector,  the  financial 
surplus  of  companies  (excluding  financial 
institutions)  fell  sWply,  by  substantially  more 
than  £300  million,  as  the  increase  in  internal 
finance  available  was  far  exceeded  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  expenditure  on  fixed  investment  at 
home  and  on  stock  accumulation.  The  rise 
in  this  expenditure  was  financed  in  part  by 
bank  borrowing  (advances  to  industrial  and 
commercial  companies  being  relatively  un¬ 
affected  by  the  pressure  which  held  down  those 
concerned  with  consumer  finance);  and  in  part 
by  a  marked  rise  in  new  capital  issues.  Invest¬ 
ment  overseas  by  companies  was  probably 
little  changed.  D^pite  their  increased  borrow¬ 
ing.  *  non-financial  *  companies  as  a  whole 
must  have  added  much  less  than  in  most 
previous  years  to  their  holdings  of  bank 
deposits,  government  debt  and  other  financial 
assets. 

In  contrast  to  companies,  the  financial 
surplus  of  persons  (including  unincorporated 
businesses)  rose  in  1960  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  in  personal  savings.  After  the 
imposition  of  hire  purchase  controls  the  rise 
in  consumers’  expenditure  levelled  out,  but 
disposable  incomes  continued  to  grow.  The 
financial  counterpart  of  this  development  was 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  year  personal 
borrowing  through  hire  purchase  and  bank 
advances  virtually  stopped  rising.  Borrowing 
from  building  societies,  however,  was  not 
reduced.  The  decrease  in  personal  borrowing 
was  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  increase  in 
the  financial  surplus  of  persons  and  there  was 
therefore  little  margin  for  any  increase  in 
purchases  of  financial  assets.  There  was  some 
reduction  in  net  subscriptions  to  National 
Savings  and  to  the  shares  and  deposits  of  build¬ 
ing  societies.  On  the  other  hand  saving 
through  life  assiuance  and  pension  fimds 
continued  to  rise;  the  institutions  concerned 
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probably  devoted  an  increasing  proportion  of 
their  receipts  to  investment  in  equities. 

While  the  financial  surplus  of  the  private 
sector,  as  a  whole,  was  lower  in  1960,  the 
financial  deficit  of  the  public  sector  (Central 
Government,  local  authorities  and  public 
corporations)  increased  by  about  £140  million. 
This  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  Central 
Government’s  reduced  revenue  surplus;  there 
was  also  a  sUght  increase  in  the  financial 
deficit  of  local  authorities,  but  little  real  change 
in  that  of  public  corporations.  The  public 
sector’s  deficit  in  1960,  at  some  £700  niillion, 
substantially  exceeded  the  private  sector’s 
reduced  surplus:  and  there  was  an  identified 
current  deficit  in  the  external  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  estimated  at  £344  million.  It  was 
possible  to  sustain  this  deficit,  to  continue  to 
lend  and  invest  overseas  at  long  term,  to  reduce 
obligations  to  the  I.M.F.  and  yet  to  add  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  gold  reserves  only  because  of 
a  heavy  inflow  of  mainly  short-term  capital, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  some  £600  million^''^ 
in  all.  A  large  part  of  this  inflow  went  directly 
into  government  debt  The  inflow  increased 
the  Exchequer’s  cash  requirement,  to  the  extent 
of  the  sterling  counterpart  of  the  rise  in  ex¬ 
change  reserves.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  overseas  demand  for  government  debt 
helped  to  finance  the  Exchequer  through  sales 
of  debt  outside  the  banking  sector. 

Banking  trends  during  1960,  at  least  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  have 
already  been  described  and  need  only  be  briefly 
recapitulated  here.  With  net  deposits  at  the 
clearing  banks  broadly  stable,  and  with  Special 
Deposits  adding  to  the  pressure  on  liquidity 
ratios,  the  increase  in  their  advances  was 
financed  largely  by  sales  of  gilt-edged  stocks. 
The  experience  of  the  Scottish  banks  and  the 
Northern  Irish  banks  was  broadly  similar. 

The  overseas  banks  and  the  accepting 
houses^'*^  did  not  conform  to  this  general 
pattern.  Deposits  rose  by  as  much  as  £564 
million.  Of  this  total  £424  million  represented 
deposits  received  from  abroad,  including 
deposits  in  foreign  currencies.  During  the  first 
half  of  1960  much  the  greater  part  of  the 


deposits  received  from  overseas  was  re-lent 
abroad.  A  large  part  of  these  deposits  was  in 
the  form  of  Euro-dollars,  and  the  American 
banks  in  London  were  particularly  active  in 
this  market.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the 
growth  in  lending  to  overseas  borrowers  was 
sharply  reduced  while  lending  to  residents  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  especially  at  short-term 
to  local  authorities,  was  increased. 

TW  private  Mctor  Many  oi  the  financial 

trends  apparent  in  1960  seem  to  have  continued 
into  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  The  picture  in 
this  quarter  is.  however,  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Exchequer’s  surplus  which  results  in  the 
private  sector,  including  both  persons  and 
companies,  being  in  financial  deficit  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1961,  this  financial  deficit  was 
probably  rather  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1960,  because  ex¬ 
penditure  on  fixed  investment  rose  faster  than 
savings.  The  fall  in  bank  deposits  and  the 
rise  in  bank  advances  were,  however,  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  a  year  before.  The  in¬ 
creased  financial  deficit  of  this  quarter  was 
therefore  financed  in  other  ways.  One  of  these 
was  an  exceptional  receipt  of  long-term  capital 
from  overseas  (the  payment  in  January  for  the 
Ford  shares).  The  other  main  source  of  finance 
was  a  reduction  in  holdings  of  government 
debt 

While  the  private  sector’s  holdings  of  govern¬ 
ment  debt  as  a  whole  fell,  holdings  of  National 
Savings  continued  to  rise;  net  receipts,  which 
had  for  several  months  been  running  below 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier,  recovered  to  almost 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1960.  Also,  the  seasonal  decline  in  the  amount 
of  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  outstanding  was 
slightly  less  than  a  year  before.  Home  holders, 
however,  appear  to  have  reduced  their  holdings 
of  marketable  government  debt  (including  in¬ 
direct  holdings^^^  through  the  discount  market) 
substantially  more  than  in  the  same  quarter  of 
1960,  thou^  the  evidence  for  this  depends  on 
uncertain  estimates  of  the  movement  of  over¬ 
seas  funds.  This  may  have  been  because  tax 
payments  were  financed  in  this  way  rather  than 
by  drawing  on  bank  deposits  or  overdraft 


W  Excluding  the  funds  earmariced  for  the  purchase  of  Ford  shares. 

(b)  See  Tables  11  and  12  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

M  Changes  in  the  discount  market’s  holdings  of  government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the  “  indirect 
holdings”  of  those  from  whom  the  market  has  borrowed. 
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facilities.  There  is.  however,  no  firm  basis  for 
saying  whether  this  was  done  on  a  larger  scale 
than  unial. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  fiow 
of  funds  to  * non-financial’  companies  (in  the 
form  of  bank  advances,  capital  issues  and 
probably  also  bill  finance)  increased  rather 
more  than  seasonally  in  the  first  quarter. 
Seasonal  factors  apart,  the  financial  surplus  of 
these  companies  was  probably  still  tending  to 
fall  (or.  as  may  be  the  case,  their  financial 
deficit  to  increase).  On  the  other  hand  persons 
did  not.  on  balance,  increase  their  hire  purchase 
debt  during  the  first  quarter  (though  it  had 
begun  to  rise  before  the  end  of  the  quarter); 
and  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  little  from 
the  bai^s.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  recovery  in  National  Savings  and  the 
strength  of  the  industrial  share  market,  suggests 
that  the  financial  surplus  of  persons  may. 
seasonal  factors  apart,  have  been  maintained. 

Exchequer  anancing  Some  of  the  general  de¬ 
velopments  noted  above  in  the  financing  of 
the  private  sector  during  the  quarter  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Exchequer  and  banking  statistics. 

In  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  the  15th  March 
the  overall  budget  surplus  (£535  million)  was 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1959/60.  Extra-budgetary  receipts  increased 
this  surplus  by  £27  million  to  £562  million. 
The  impact  on  the  Exchequer  of  external 
finance  was  sharply  changed  by  the  outflow  of 
reserves  which  l^gan  early  in  March.  In  the 
quarter  as  a  whole  the  Exchange  Equalisation 
Account  took  in  £190  million  of  sterling, 
whereas  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  quarters 
it  had  paid  out  substantial  amounts.  After 
providing  £65  million  for  other  external 
transactions  (mainly  debt  repayments)  the 
Exchequer’s  total  cash  surplus  came  to  £687 
million. 

Of  this  surplus,  £404  million  was  absorbed  by 
a  reduction  in  the  banking  system’s^"^  holdings 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  its  direct  and 
indirect  holdings  of  government  debt  in  the 
following  way : 


ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  HOLDINGS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AND  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  NOTES  BY  THE 
BANKING  SYSTEM 


15th  DECEMBER  1960  - 

millions 

Bank  of  England, 

Banking  Department: 

15th  MARCH 

1961 

Direct  holdings 

4-  50 

Indirect  holdings  ... 

Clearing  banks  and 
Scottish  banks: 

Bank  of  England 

+  50 

Notes  . 

-  69(b) 

Treasury  Bills 

-219 

Gilt-edged  Stocks  ... 

-  98 

Indirect  holdings 

-  68 

-385 

-404 

The  decrease  in  the  banks’  holdings  of  notes 
and  the  broadly  corresponding  increase  in  the 
Government’s  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  Banking  Department,  were  normal 
seasonal  changes.  The  fall  in  the  clearing 
banks’  and  Scottish  banks’  holdings  of  govern¬ 
ment  debt  was  also  seasonal;  it  was,  however, 
substantially  less  than  the  large  decreases  of 
each  of  the  two  previous  years. 

The  discount  houses  reduced  their  borrow¬ 
ing  both  from  the  banking  system  and  from 
other  sources,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  their 
holdings  of  commercial  bills.  The  rise  in  the 
market’s  commercial  bills  may  have  been 
associated  with  the  increase  in  the  total  amoimt 
of  conunercial  bills  outstanding  and  with  sales 
by  overseas  banks  from  which  foreign  funds 
were  being  withdrawn;  it  may  also  indicate  a 
resort  to  bill  finance  by  domestic  borrowers 
who  in  other  circumstances  might  have  taken 
bank  advances.  In  consequence  the  discoimt 
houses’  holdings  of  government  debt  fell 
sharply.  Their  holdings  of  Treasury  Bills  fell 
by  £130  million  (these  usually  fall  in  the 
revenue  quarter)  and  their  holdings  of  short¬ 
term  bonds,  which  had  risen  to  an  xmusually 
high  level  during  the  past  year,  were  reduced 
by  £54  million. 


(a)  «  Banking  system  ”  means  only  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  the  Scottish  banks  and  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  appropriate  figures  for  other  banks  not  being  available  for  the  same 
quarterly  dates. 

(>>)  Including  coin. 
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The  remaining  £283  million  of  the  Exchequer 
suTf^us  was  absorbed  by  a  reduction  in  holt^gs 
of  government  debt  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
outside  the  banking  system.  This  reduction 
was  distributed  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  HOLDINGS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AND  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  NOTES  BY  HOLDERS  OTHER 
THAN  THE  EXCHEQUER  GROUF-)  AND 
THE  BANKING  SYSTEM 

ISth  DECEMBER  1960  -  ISth  MARCH  1961 
£  millions 

Bank  of  England  Notes  —  SI 

Government  debt 
Overseas  official  holders: 

Treasury  Bills  ...  +  61 

Gilt-edged  Stocks  ...  — _ 2  +  59 

Other  home  and 
overseas  non-official 
holders: 


debt,  whereas  these  holdings  had  increased 
both  in  the  previous  quarter  and  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  a  year  earlier. 

Overseas  funds  The  inflow  of  short-term 
capital  from  overseas  which  had  been  such  a 
striking  feature  in  1960  was  probably  slight  in 
January  and  may  have  been  ne^gible  in 
February.  Following  the  German  and  Nether¬ 
lands  revaluations  in  early  March  foreign- 
owned  funds  were  withdrawn  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  there  was  a  net  outflow  in  the 
calendar  quarter  ended  the  31st  March.^‘'^ 
Whether  there  was  any  significant  net  outflow 
in  the  *  banking’  quarter  ended  the  ISth 
March  is  less  certain.  In  this  period  £46 
million  was  withdrawn  from  the  discount 
market  by  overseas  banks,  though  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  was  a  net  outflow 
of  overseas  funds  as  a  whole.  This  factor 


National  Savings  ...  -flOl 

Tax  Reserve  Certifi¬ 
cates  .  —165 

Treasiuy  Bills  ...  —155 

Gilt-edged  Stocks  ...  -H  44 

Indirect  holdings^*!  ...  —116  —291 

The  total  of  marketable  government  debt 
taken  up  by  “Other  home  and  overseas  non¬ 
official”  holders  was  £20  million,  compared 
with  £67  million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1960 
(both  these  figures  exclude  £131  million  on 
account  of  Fords;  this  figure  will  also  be 
omitted  from  all  calculations  in  the  remainder 
of  this  section).  Net  purchases  of  gilt-edged 
stocks  were  much  less  than  in  the  previous 
quarter  but  there  was  a  smaller  reduction  in 
Treasury  Bill  holdings.  Net  lending  to  the 
discount  market  fell  by  £116  million,^<^^  in 
contrast  with  the  previous  quarter,  when  it  had 
risen  by  £48  million.  If  this  reduction  in 
indirect  lending  to  the  Government  is  taken 
into  accoimt,  “  Other  home  and  overseas  non¬ 
official  ”  holders  reduced  their  direct  and 
indirect  holdings  of  marketable  government 


probably  explains  some  part  of  the  decline, 
compart  with  the  previous  quarter,  in 
purchases  of  marketable  government  debt  by 
“  Other  home  and  overseas  non-official  ” 
holders  (including  their  net  withdrawal  of  ftmds 
from  the  discount  market).  This  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  a  reduction,  partly  seasonal,  in 
direct  and  indirect  holdings  of  marketable 
government  debt  by  home  holders  outside  the 
banking  system. 

Banking  Net  deposits  with  the 

London  Clearing  Banks  fell  by  £118  million 
in  the  quarter  ended  the  ISth  March  1961, 
substantially  less  than  in  the  same  quarter  last 
year  (£314  million)  and  less  than  expected  on 
seasonal  grounds.  The  underlying  slight  down¬ 
ward  trend  apparent  in  the  second  half  of 
1960  thus  seems  to  have  given  way  to  a  rising 
tendency.  In  interpreting  the  figmes  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  not  only  for  the  large 
seasonal  element  but  also  for  the  exclusion  of 
deposits  with  the  Eastern  branches  of  Lloyds 
Bank;  these  were  transferred  in  January  to  the 
National  and  Grindlays  Bank,  so  causing  a 


M  The  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the  Exchange  Equalisation 
Account  and  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

W  Including  some  overseas  official. 

M  Comping  a  withdrawal  of  £73  million  from  the  discount  market  and  an  increase  in  borrowing  of 
£43  million  through  a  rise  in  the  discount  market’s  holding  of  commercial  bills. 

Excluding  the  withdrawal  from  temporary  investment  in  Treasury  Bills  of  the  funds  used  for  the  purchase 
of  Ford  shares. 
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once-for-all  reduction  in  deposits  with  the 
clearing  banks.  A  further  complication  is  the 
cash  distribution  to  the  Ford  shareholders,  of 
which  the  immediate  effect  was  an  abnormal 
rise  in  deposits.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  out-tiim  for  the  quarter  as  a  whole  can 
have  been  much  affected  by  this.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
banking  figures  for  April  and  May.  that  an 
upward  trend  of  net  deposits  had  been  resumed. 

There  are  similar  difficulties  in  interpreting 
the  trend  of  the  clearing  banks’  advances.  The 
actual  increase  during  the  quarter  (excluding 
loans  to  the  nationalised  industries)  was  £133 
million.  Some  part  of  this  rise  can  be 
attributed  to  seasonal  influences,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much,  because  the  seasonal 
pattern  is  irregular  and  may  be  changing.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  some  special  factors 
tending  to  reduce  advances.  One  of  these  was 
the  removal  of  advances  by  Lloyds  Bank’s 
Eastern  branches  from  the  series.  Another 
was  the  transfer  of  re-financeable  export  credits 
due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months 
from  advances  to  “Other  Bills”  (which  rose 
by  the  unusually  large  figure  of  £58  million). 
Taking  all  factors  into  account  it  seems 
possible  that  during  the  quarter  to  mid-March 
there  was  a  slight  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  advances,  which  in  the  previous  six 
months  had  been  estimated  at  about  £35 
million  a  month.  The  ratio  of  advances  to 
deposits  rose  during  the  quarter  from  43%  to 
47%,  at  which  level  it  was  the  highest  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Advances  by  all  members  of  the  British 
Bankers’  Association  increased  during  the 
quarter  ending  in  mid-February  1961  by  £161 
million  (excluding  advances  to  the  nationalised 
industries).  The  rise  would  have  been  rather 
greater,  but  for  the  exclusion  from  this  series 
in  February  of  the  clearing  banks’  re- 
financeable  export  credits.  Seasonal  influences 
probably  account  for  the  rise  being  steeper 
than  in  the  previous  quarter,  so  that  the  under¬ 
lying  trend  continued  at  the  slower  rate  of 


increase  which  first  appeared  in  the  second 
half  of  1960.  Industrial  borrowers  continued 
to  borrow  more.  Loans  to  the  engineering 
industry  rose  by  £56  million  (14%)  and  would 
no  doubt  have  shown  an  even  sharper  increase 
if  re-financeable  export  credits  had  been 
included.  Other  industries  which  increased 
their  borrowing  were  food,  drink  and  tobacco, 
textiles  and  builders  and  contractors.  Among 
the  categories  concerned  with  consumer 
finance,  hire  purchase  finance  companies  again 
reduced  their  borrowing,  while  the  increase  in 
lending  to  retail  trade  and  to  personal  and 
professional  borrowers  probably  did  no  more 
than  meet  seasonal  requirements. 

The  rise  in  the  clearing  banks’  lending  to 
the  private  sector  (on  this  occasion  by  way  of 
bills  as  well  as  advances)  and  the  fall  in  net 
deposits  were  associated,  as  is  usiial  in  this 
quarter,  with  a  decrease  in  their  holdings  of 
government  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  and  Bank 
of  England  notes.  This  reduction  amounted 
to  £413  million — substantially  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1960.  Although 
liquidity  ratios  were  continuously  under 
pressure,  and  the  combined  ratio  started  the 
quarter  as  low  as  31*9%,  sales  of  gilt-edged 
stocks  totalled  only  £85  million,  much  less  than 
in  the  same  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
Several  factors  helped  to  ease  die  pressure  on 
liquidity  ratios.  First,  as  suggested  above,  it 
is  possible  that  tax  payments  were  financed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  usual  by  drawing  on  call 
money  with  the  discoimt  market  or  by  sales  of 
Treasury  Bills  or  gilt-edged  stocks,  rather  than 
by  running  down  deposits  or  taking  advances. 
Secondly,  some  part  of  the  effects  on  bank 
liquidity  of  the  cash  distribution  to  U.K. 
holders  of  Ford  shares  may  have  persisted  until 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Thirdly,  the  clearing 
banks’  liquidity  was  strengthened  by  an  increase 
in  their  commercial  bills  of  £58  million,  not 
wholly  due  to  the  transfer  to  this  heading  of 
re-financeable  export  credits.  Finally,  there  is 
the  technical  factor  that  gross  deposits,  on 
which  the  ratio  is  calculated,  fell  much  more 
than  did  net  deposits. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SURPLUS  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

1960 


Estimates  of  the  financial  surplus  of  the 
domestic  private  sector  during  the  years  1952 
to  1959  together  with  a  description  of  the 
sources  and  methods  employed  in  calculating  it 
were  given  in  the  Bulletin  dated  December 
1960.  Since  then  later  figiues  have  become 
available  for  national  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture/"^  the  balance  of  payments^*^  and  other 
financial  series;  and  estimates  for  the  year  1960 
together  with  revisions  for  1958  and  1959  are 
shown  in  Tables  I  and  II  on  page  16.  The 
definitions  of  the  items  in  the  tables  are  un¬ 
changed,  except  that  in  Table  II  “Govern¬ 
ment  loans  to  building  societies”  are  shown 
separately. 

Both  tables  show  totals  for  the  financial 
surplus;  but  the  totals  differ.  There  are  two 
main  reasons  for  this.  First.  Table  I  measures 
the  financial  surplus  of  the  domestic  banking 
and  private  sectors  combined,  whereas  Table 
U  measures  the  surplus  of  the  domestic  private 
sector  only.  Secondly,  in  the  national  income 
statistics  used  for  Table  I  the  change  in 
overseas  assets  is  defined  as  equal  to  the 
balance  of  payments  surplus  on  current 
account,  whereas  the  overseas  investment  trans¬ 
actions  entered  in  Table  II  are  taken  from  the 
capital  account  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
In  each  of  the  three  years  1958  to  1960  a 
positive  “Balancing  item”  had  to  be  introduced 
in  the  balance  of  payments  to  reconcile  the 
identified  current  and  long-term  capital 
accounts  with  the  recorded  monetary  move¬ 
ments,  thus  indicating  either  that  the  net  current 
surplus  was  underestimated  or  that  the  net 
capital  outflow  was  overstated,  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  factors.  The  effect  of 
a  positive  “Balancing  item”  is  to  raise  the 
total  of  Table  II  relative  to  that  of  Table  I. 

In  1960  the  difference  attributable  to 
the  “  Balancing  item  ”  amounted  to  the 


exceptionally  high  figure  of  £375  million.  The 
comparable  figure  for  1959  had  been  £64 
million  and  the  sharp  increase  in  1960  probably 
reflected  an  unidentified  inflow  of  capital  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  extent  that  this 
was  so  Table  II,  which  records  identified 
capital  transactions  only,  errs  by  omitting  some 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  private  sector’s 
liabilities  overseas  and  this  table  therefore 
exaggerates  the  private  sector’s  surplus. 

In  1960  the  figures  in  Table  U  contain  a 
further  imperfection;  but  this  narrowed  rather 
than  widened  the  difference  between  the  two 
totals.  The  available  banking  statistics  do  not 
provide  a  clear  division  between  the  banks’ 
own  funds  and  their  liabilities  to  their 
customers.  In  particular  the  item  “  Deposits  ” 
in  Table  U  relates  almost  exclusively  to 
balances  on  current  and  deposit  accounts,  the 
other  component  of  total  deposits  (“Other 
Accounts  ”)  being  omitted  because  it  includes, 
indistinguishably,  some  of  the  funds  of  the 
banks  themselves.  The  item  “  Deposits  ”  does 
not  therefore  include  changes  in  credits  in 
course  of  transmission,  that  is  to  say  sums  due 
to  be  credited  to  customers’  accounts  and  held 
while  in  transit  on  the  impersonal  accounts  of 
the  banks  concemed.^"^  The  extension  of 
arrangements  for  credit  transfers  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  credit  clearing  in  1960  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  total  of  credits  in  course  of 
transmission,  and  this  may  account  for  a  large 
part  of  the  rise  (£155  million,  compared  with 
£41  million  in  1958  and  £34  million  in  1959) 
in  the  item  “Gross  Deposits:  Other 
Accounts”  in  the  statistics  of  the  London 
Clearing  Banks.^**^  The  available  statistics  do 
not  yet  allow  the  change  in  credits  in  course  of 
transmission  to  be  isolated,  and  the  total  in 
Table  II  is,  therefore,  understated — and  closer 
to  the  lower  total  in  Table  I — by  the  amount 
of  any  such  increase. 


M  See  “Preliminary  Estimates  of  National  Income  and  Expenditure  19SS  to  1960”  (Cmnd.  1333)  and 
“  Economic  Survey  1961  ”  (Cmnd.  1334). 

(f>)  See  “United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1958  to  1960”  (Cmnd.  1329). 

M  In  practice,  some  credits  in  course  of  transmission  will  go  to  reduce  advances  to  customers  rather  than  to 
increase  their  deposits. 

W  See  Table  7  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 
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If  allowance  is  made  for  each  of  these  two 
factors — credits  in  course  of  transmission  and 
the  balance  of  payments  “Balancing  item” — 
the  decline  during  1960  in  the  private  sector’s 
surplus  was  probably  nearer  to  £300  million 
than  to  the  £105  million  recorded  in  Table  U. 
In  Table  I  the  private  sector’s  surplus  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  banking  sector’s  surplus,  the 
total  figure  falling  by  £255  million. 

Table  I  shows  separate  figures  for  persons 
and  companies,  and  includes  also  the  whole  of 
the  “  Residual  error  ”  required  to  balance  total 
income  and  expenditure  in  the  national  income 
statistics.  A  large  part,  though  perhaps  not  all. 
of  this  “  Residual  error  ” — which  changed 
sharply  between  the  three  years  from  -l-£320 
million  in  1958  to  —£215  million  in  196(y"^ — 
arises  in  the  estimates  for  persons  and  com¬ 
panies;  the  “  Residual  error  ”  must  therefore 
be  borne  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  the 
separate  figures  for  persons  and  companies. 

The  main  features  of  Table  I  in  1960  are  an 
increase  of  some  £300  million  in  the  personal 
sector’s  financial  surplus  and  a  somewhat 
greater  decline  in  that  of  companies.  A 
marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  personal 
borrowing  during  1960  was  the  main  element 
in  the  rise  in  the  personal  sector’s  surplus. 
Only  £27  million  was  added  to  hire  purchase 
debt  attributed  to  that  sector £215  million 
less  than  in  1959.  while  the  rise  in  advances 
taken  by  the  personal  sector  from  the  banks 
was  probably  around  £100  million  less.^*^^ 

Within  the  company  sector,  the  reduction  in 
the  financial  surplus  was  probably  accounted 
for  by  industrial  and  commercial  companies, 
where  the  rise  in  saving  was  outweighed  by 
increased  expenditure  on  fixed  assets  and 
stockbuilding.  It  is  probable  that  the  financial 
surplus  of  financial  institutions  rose  a  little,  or 
at  least  did  not  fall. 

The  estimates  of  the  private  sector’s  holdings 
of  public  sector  debt  used  in  Table  II  are 


principally  calculated  by  deducting  the  known 
holdings  of  other  sectors  from  the  total 
amounts  outstanding.  This  part  of  Table  II 
therefore  includes  any  unidentified  change  in 
overseas  holdings  of  public  sector  debt.  A 
large  part  of  the  unidentified  capital  inflow 
from  overseas  in  1960  referred  to  above 
probably  took  the  form  of  purchases  of  public 
sector  debt;  and  the  increase  in  the  private 
sector’s  holdings  of  public  sector  debt  should 
in  principle  be  reduced  by  this  amount.  In 
addition,  allowance  should  be  made  in  this  part 
of  the  table  for  the  non-official  overseas  hold¬ 
ings  of  government  debt  which  form  part  of 
the  overseas  sterling  holdings^*'^  series.  Such 
holdings  are  not  reported  separately  from 
overseas  claims  on.  and  liabilities  to.  the  bank¬ 
ing  sector  (deposits  and  advances)  and  the 
private  sector  (mainly  commercial  bills);  and 
the  total  change  in  identified  non-official  over¬ 
seas  funds,  apart  from  bank  deposits  and 
advances  identified  from  other  sources.^'>  is 
entered  in  “  Identified  short-term  capital  (net)  ” 
where  it  accounts  for  most  of  the  large  move¬ 
ment  shown  for  1960.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  move¬ 
ment  represented  purchases  of  government  debt 
by  overseas  residents.  Altogether,  if  account  is 
taken  of  amounts  recorded  but  not  separately 
identified  in  overseas  sterling  holdings  and  of 
the  implication  contained  in  the  figure  for  the 
“  Balancing  item  ”  that  there  were  fmther 
transactions  wholly  unrecorded,  it  seems  that 
the  increase  in  overseas  non-official  holdings 
of  public  sector  debt  during  1960  may  have 
been  of  the  order  of  £550  million  (including 
£130  million  later  used  for  the  purchase  of 
Ford  shares).  Thus  the  true  increase  in  the 
domestic  private  sector’s  holdings  was 
probably  little  different  from  that  in  1959;  and. 
with  a  reduced  rate  of  bank  borrowing  and 
with  long-term  investment  overseas  still  at  a 
fairly  high  level,  net  purchases  of  public  sector 
debt  on  this  scale  were  possible  only  with  a 
marked  falling-off  in  the  rate  of  accumulation 
of  bank  deposits. 


M  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  either  saving  has  been  overestimated  or  investment  in  fixed  capital  or  stocks 
underestimated. 

W  See  Table  19  of  “  Economic  Survey  1961 

M  See  advances  by  member  banks  of  the  B.B.A.,  category  “Personal  and  Professional”  in  Table  10  of  the 
Statistical  Annex. 

(^)  See  Table  17  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

(•)  See  Tables  11  and  12  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 
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Table  1 

FINANCIAL  SURPLUS  OF  THE  COMBINED  PRIVATE  AND  BANKING  SECTORSf") 


£  millions 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Persons 

Savingf^l  .  ' . 

•  •• 

+  880 

+  1,015 

+  1,455 

Capital  transfers . 

•  •• 

+  45 

+  40 

+  50 

less  Taxes  on  capital . 

-  180 

-  210 

-  235 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  at 

home 

-  685 

-  765 

-  860 

Value  of  physical  increase  in  stocks  and 

woik  in  progress  . 

-  15 

-  45 

-  70 

Net  increase  in  financial  and  overseas 

assets 

+  45 

+  35 

+  340 

Companies 

Saving^^^  . 

•  •• 

+  1,860 

+2,060 

+2,340 

Capital  transfers . 

+  15 

+  10 

+  10 

less  Gross  fixed  capital  formation  at 

home 

-1,390 

-1,375 

-1,540 

Value  of  physical  increase  in  stocks  and 

work  in  progress  . 

... 

-  80 

-  105 

-  580 

Net  increase  in  financial  and  overseas 

assets 

+  405 

+  590 

+  230 

Residual  erroi<cl  . 

+  320 

-  15 

-  215 

TOTAL = Financial  surplus  . 

... 

+  770 

+  610 

+  355 

M  Excluding  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Eni^and. 

<f>)  After  providing  for  stock  appreciation  but  before  providing  for  depreciation  and  tax,  dividend  and  interest 
reserves. 

M  The  unexplained  difference  between  estimates  of  total  income  and  expenditure  (current  and  capital)  in  the 
national  income  and  expenditure  statistics. 

Table  D 

FINANCIAL  SURPLUS  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
£  millions  1958  1959 

Changes  in  private  sector’s  identified^o)  claims  on 
(increase  +)  and  liabilities  to  (increase  — ): 

Public  sector 

Currency  .  +  50  +135 

National  Savings  .  +175  +  365 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates  .  +25  —  25 

Treasury  Bills  .  +165  — 

Government  and  government  guaranteed  securities  +180  +80 

Iron  and  steel  securities  .  +5  — 

Government  loans  to  building  societies  .  —  —  10 

Local  authority  loans  for  house  purchase  ...  —  25  —  25 

Other  local  authority  net  indebtedness  .  +335  +355 

Miscellaneous  identified  claims  and  liabilities  ...  +  30  +  15 

+940 

Banking  sector 

Deposits  .  +225 

Advances  .  —395 

Money  at  call  and  short  notice  (net)  .  —  5 

Commercial  bills  .  —  10 

Other  securities  (net)  .  —  35 

-220 

Overseas 

Identified  short-term  capital  (net) .  —  50 

Identified  long-term  capital  (net)  .  +130 

Tlo 

TOTAL=Financial  surplus  .  +800 

M  Two  important  qualifications  to  the  estimates  for  1960  are  discussed  on  page  14. 


+890 

+  1,405 

+430 

-805 

-  640 

— 

-  15 

-  70 

-  40 

+  45 

+  5 

-400  -  690 


+  20 

— 

270 

+  140 

+ 

100 

+  160 

- 

170 

+650 

T 

545( 

+  100 
+  290 
+  35 

+  245 
+  430 
+  10 

-  35 

-  25 

+  310 
+  45 
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SALE  OF  THE  PRIOR  CHARGES  OF  SEVEN 
STEEL  COMPANIES,  MARCH  1961 

Some  of  the  problems  involved 


At  the  beginning  of  March  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Holding  and  Realisation  Agency  made  a 
simultaneous  Offer  for  Sale  of  twelve  prior 
charge  securities  of  seven  major  steel  com¬ 
panies,  comprising  debenture  and  loan  stocks 
to  a  nominal  amount  of  over  £73  million  and 
some  32  million  £1  preference  shares  of  various 
classes,  involving  cash  subscriptions  totalling 
£8S  million  in  all.  This  was  almost  certainly 
the  most  complicated  and,  in  terms  of  money 
raised  though  not  of  applications  received,  the 
largest  commercial  issuing  operation  under¬ 
taken  in  the  London  market  in  recent  years. 
A  brief  description  of  some  of  its  features  may 
illustrate  a  few  of  the  problems  to  which  such 
a  sale  can  give  rise. 

In  essence,  an  Offer  for  Sale  is  a  simple 
operation.  The  main  stages  are:  drawing  up 
the  formal  Offer;  arranging  the  underwriting; 
advertising;  receiving  applications;  allotting 
stock  or  shares  to  the  applicants  and,  where 
necessary,  to  the  underwriters;  collecting 
cheques  and  returning  surplus  application 
money;  and  the  eventual  registration  of  the 
subscribers  after  all  instalments  of  the  price 
have  been  paid.  Ordinarily,  the  difficulties 
that  arise  stem  from  the  need  for  speed  in 
handling  applications  and  allotments  and  from 
the  problems  of  size  which  a  large  response 
can  involve. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Offers  for  Sale  were 
sponsored  and  the  imderwriting  arranged  by 
a  Consortium  of  eight  issuing  houses  led  by 
Morgan  Grenfell  &  Co.  Limited.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  each  formal  Offer  and  of  the  form  to 
be  used  in  applying  for  the  stock  or  shares  in 
question  was  undertaken  by  the  member  of 
the  Consortium  handling  the  particular  steel 
company’s  business.  These  activities  were  co¬ 
ordinate  by  a  Steering  Committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  Consortium,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Holding  and  Realisation  Agency, 
their  respective  solicitors  and  the  Bank  of 


England.  This  Committee  also  dealt  with  the 
preparation  of  many  documents  in  connection 
with  the  underwriting  arrangements.  The  role 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  to  act  as  receiving 
banker,  taking  in  the  applications  and  the 
accompanying  cheques,  allotting  the  stock  and 
shares  and  sending  out  the  Letters  of  Accep¬ 
tance  which  are  evidence  of  the  allotments 
made,  and  dealing  with  the  many  other  arrange¬ 
ments  involved  before  registration  is  complete. 
It  is  with  these  processes  therefore  that  this 
note  is  mainly  concerned. 

Applicants  are  of  course  anxious  to  know 
as  soon  as  possible  whether  or  not  they  have 
received  allotments  and.  if  so.  for  how  much. 
They  are  also  anxious  to  receive  their  docu¬ 
ments  of  title  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  sell  the  stock  if  they  so  desire. 
Those  who  have  been  unsuccessfffi  will  hope 
for  their  application  money  back  quickly. 
Careful  preparation  by  the  receiving  banker 
is  necessary  if  the  various  i»t>cesses  are  to  be 
carried  through  sufficiently  rafudly  and  with, 
as  far  as  possible,  complete  accuracy.  With 
this  issue  there  was  an  obvious  risk  of  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  various  securities  offered, 
especially  as  for  several  of  the  companies  more 
than  one  security  was  involved.  A  distinctive 
symbol  was  therefore  chosen  for  each  security 
and  was  printed  prominently  on  every  docu¬ 
ment  relating  to  that  security.  As  a  further 
precaution  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  forms 
required  in  connection  with  each  security 
should  be  printed  in  an  ink  of  a  particular 
colour.  Finding  twelve  separate  coloured  inks, 
easily  distinguishable  one  from  another  both 
in  daylight  and  in  artificial  light,  presented  its 
own  problems. 

Forms  used  by  the  Bank  were  prepared 
at  their  Printing  Works  and  an  indication 
of  the  complexity  of  the  multiple  Offer  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  for  this  operation  more 
than  200  different  types  of  form  were  needed. 
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These  included  Letters  of  Acceptance  (the 
initial  document  of  title  issued  to  successful 
applicants),  lodgment  forms  on  which  docu¬ 
ments  are  listed  by  the  presenter  prior  to  being 
lodged  with  the  Bank,  registration  application 
forms  for  recording  the  names  and  addresses 
in  which  stockholdings  are  ultimately  to  be 
registered  and  numbers  of  internal  forms  used 
only  by  the  Bank.  Two  types  of  Letters  of 
Acceptance  were  needed,  one  appropriate  for 
allotment  in  full  and  one  for  partial  allotment. 
Both  needed  to  bear  receipt  stamps  to 
cover  the  payment  of  subsequent  instalments. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  having  documents 
stamped  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice  or 
at  week-ends,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
advance  printing  and  subsequent  stamping  at 
Somerset  House  of  10.000  Letters  of  Accep¬ 
tance  for  each  security,  half  for  partial  allot¬ 
ment  and.  exceptionally,  half  for  full  allotment. 
Of  the  latter.  500  were  printed  for  the  allotment 
in  full  of  £100  stock  or  100  shares.  A  further 
10.000  blank  forms  were  stamped  to  provide  a 
reserve,  available  for  the  printing  at  a  later 
stage,  when  requirements  could  be  better 
estimated,  of  extra  supplies  of  those  denomina¬ 
tions  for  which  a  large  number  of  applications 
was  received.  In  addition  specially  over¬ 
printed  Letters  of  Acceptance  were  prepared 
and  stamped  in  advance  so  that  they  woidd  be 
available  for  issue  to  holders  who  asked  for 
their  original  Letters  to  be  split  into  Letters 
of  smaller  denominations. 

The  Offers  for  Sale  were  advertised  in  six 
newspapers  on  Monday,  the  27th  February. 
A  complete  page  of  application  forms  for 
the  twelve  securities,  each  with  its  appropriate 
symbol,  was  printed  in  the  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  the  advertisement  of  the  Offers  for  Sale. 
Abridged  advertisements  appeared  in  other 
daily  newspapers  on  that  day  and  in  certain 
Sunday  newspapers  the  day  before.  As  a  result 
of  these  abridged  advertisements,  the  Bank 
received  several  hundreds  of  postal  requests 
for  printed  application  forms;  forms  were  also 
issued  to  those  who  called  at  the  offices  of  the 
brokers  to.  and  members  of.  the  Consortiiun, 
head  offices  and  principal  branches  of  the 
London  Gearing  Banks,  the  Scottish  banks  and 
Northern  Irish  banks  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  while  the  seven  companies  re¬ 
spectively  sent  copies  of  the  Offers  for  Sale  and 
application  forms  to  their  shareholders. 


The  first  completed  application  forms  were 
received  on  Monday,  the  27th  February;  on 
Tuesday  3,(XX)  and  on  Wednesday  over  8,(X)0 
applications  were  received  by  post.  The  lists 
were  open  from  the  opening  of  business  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  March,  until  3  p.m.  on 
Friday,  the  3rd  March.  By  the  time  the  lists 
closed  some  47.600  applications  including  those 
from  the  imderwriters  had  been  received.  Of 
this  total,  about  26.0(X)  were  received  by  post 
of  which  15,0(X)  were  on  forms  cut  from  news¬ 
papers.  To  preserve  the  colour  sorting  scheme 
the  latter  had  to  be  stuck  on  the  appropriately 
coloured  application  forms. 

As  applications  were  received,  they  were 
sorted  (with  their  accompanying  cheques  still 
attached)  according  to  security,  listed  on 
machines  to  show  the  number  of  applications 
and  the  total  stock  or  shares  applied  for, 
checked,  and  then  sorted  and  summarised 
by  denominations.  From  these  summaries, 
analyses  were  prepared  mechanically  for  each 
security.  The  cheques  and  application  forms 
were  then  serially  numbered  and  separated,  the 
cheques  being  put  forward  for  collection  after 
being  micro-filmed  and  the  applications  made 
up  into  parcels  of  25.  The  application  forms 
were  kept  in  these  parcels  for  all  subsequent 
processes,  namely,  the  writing  of  envelopes,  the 
completion  of  Letters  of  Acceptance  and  of 
mechanically  produced  registers,  the  writing  of 
any  cheques  required  for  the  return  of  stuplus 
monies,  checking  and.  finally,  the  filling  and 
sealing  of  envelopes.  Many  of  these  processes 
could  not  be  carried  out  until  the  basis  of 
allotment  had  been  decided.  The  early  sort¬ 
ing  of  applications  by  denomination  enabled 
sample  figures  to  be  assembled  quickly  so  that 
by  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  3rd  March,  it 
was  possible  to  decide  that  all  applications 
for  £1(X)  stock  or  1(X)  shares  could  be  accepted 
in  full  for  each  security.  This  decision,  together 
with  the  acceptance  in  full  of  all  applications 
for  The  Steel  0)mpany  of  Wales  Limited  5\% 
First  Debenture  Stock  1980/85,  the  only  stock 
which  was  imder-subscribed,  allowed  work  to 
be  started  at  once  on  the  writing  and  checking 
of  some  Letters  of  Acceptance. 

An  allotment  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bank 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  4th  March,  attended 
by  the  Giairman  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Holding 
and  Realisation  Agency  and  representatives  of 
Morgan  Grenfell  &  Co.  Limited  to  decide  the 
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basis  of  allotment  for  each  secunty.  The 
Agency  decided  that,  in  principle,  small  appli¬ 
cations  should  be  favoured  and  ceilings  should 
be  set  for  the  larger  applications,  the  limits 
depending  on  the  response  to  each  security. 
The  percentage  allotted  to  applicants  for 
amoimts  above  those  allotted  in  fidl  but  below 
the  ceilings  laid  down  varied  for  each  security. 
The  rounding  up  or  down  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  £100  stock  of  allotments,  calculated 
on  a  percentage  basis,  normally  requires  some 
adjustments  to  be  made  to  ensure  that  an 
issue  is  allotted  exactly.  Care  has  always  to 
be  taken  that  all  applications  for  the  same 
amount  of  stock  receive  an  equal  allotment 
and  usually  any  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
are  made  to  the  largest  applications.  On  this 
occasion,  because  the  larger  applications  were 
limited  to  a  maximum  allotment,  adjustments 
had  to  be  made  to  applications  for  smaller 
amounts.  This  complicated  the  procedure  for 
deciding  the  exact  basis  of  allotment. 

The  underwriters’  commitment  is  normally 
to  take  up  that  proportion  of  an  issue  not  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  public.^®^  On  this  occasion 
underwriting  was  divided  into  10,000  units, 
each  unit  consisting  of  a  fixed  amount  of  each 
security.  As  was  stated  in  the  Offers  for  Sale 
the  underwriters  agreed  to  put  in  special 
applications  for  75%  of  their  commitments  for 
each  security.  They  had  to  choose  in  advance 
whether  they  wished  such  applications  to  be 
allotted  in  full,  whatever  the  public  response 
(‘  firm  *).  or  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  appli¬ 
cations  from  the  public  (‘  soft  *).  Underwriters 
agreed  to  make  one  choice  to  cover  all 
securities.  The  remaining  25%  of  their  com¬ 
mitments  was  available  to  cover  any  balance 
of  each  security  not  applied  for  by  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  completion  of  large  numbers 
of  application  forms  by  the  underwriters  and 
to  simplify  the  handling  of  their  applications 
by  the  Bank,  a  special  document  in  three  parts 
was  prepared;  part  served  as  a  letter  from  the 
Consortium  to  the  xmderwriter  offering  him  a 
number  of  units,  part  as  the  acceptance  of 
the  Offer,  and  the  third  part  as  the  application 
form  for  the  twelve  securities.  To  Ais  docu¬ 
ment  the  Bank  attached  a  form  on  which  the 
total  of  stock  or  number  of  shares  of  each 


security  represented  by  the  number  of  units 
applied  for  and  the  amoimts  payable  on  appli¬ 
cation  and  subsequent  instalments  were  stated. 
These  forms  were  devised  so  that  they  could 
be  used  for  both  ‘  fiirm  ’  and  ‘  soft  ’  applications 
and  for  the  allocation  of  any  balance  of  any 
security  not  taken  up  by  the  public. 

In  contrast  to  the  procedure  adopted  for 
applications  from  the  public,  under  which,  after 
the  initial  sorting,  applications  for  each  security 
were  kept  separate,  the  twelve  Letters  of 
Acceptance  for  each  underwriter  were  prepared 
and  checked  together.  The  ‘  firm  ’  applications 
were  dealt  with  as  soon  as  they  were  received 
from  the  Consortium,  but  the  ‘  soft  ’  applica¬ 
tions  had  to  await  the  allotment  decision.  The 
allocation  to  underwriters  of  their  proportion 
of  the  amoimt  under-subscribed  for  The  Steel 
Company  of  Wales  Limited  5^%  First  Deben¬ 
ture  Stock  1980/85  also  had  to  wait  until  the 
exact  subscription  for  this  stock  was  known. 

The  final  processes  involved  the  sorting  and 
checking  of  envelopes  for  postal  purposes  into 
“town”  and  “country”.  All  envelopes  re¬ 
lating  to  a  particular  security  were  posted  at 
the  same  time  but,  to  spread  the  work,  the  time 
of  posting  for  particular  securities  was 
staggered.  The  last  envelopes  were  delivered 
to  the  Post  Office  at  1.30  a.m.  on  Monday,  the 
6th  March. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  dealing  with  more 
than  1,200  defective  applications,  cheques  that 
were  unsigned  or  completed  for  wrong  amounts, 
applications  for  amounts  other  than  multiples 
of  £100  stock  or  100  shares,  etc.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  have  these  errors  corrected  in 
time  for  the  relevant  applications  to  be  included 
and  in  this  much  help  was  given  by  those 
banks  whose  customers  had  completed  forms 
or  cheques  incorrectly.  Many  himdreds  of 
applications  were  also  received  on  and  after 
Saturday,  the  4th  March,  that  is  after  the 
closing  of  the  lists;  these  had  to  be  returned. 

The  complexity  and  size  of  the  operation 
required  the  secondment  of  some  two  hundred 
extra  staff  so  that  in  all  a  total  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  people  were  directly  occupied  with 
the  issue  besides  the  many  involved  at  the 
Bank’s  Printing  Works. 


M  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  no  distinction  has  been  drawn  in  this  note  between  underwriters  and  sub- 
imderwriters. 
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Once  the  Letters  of  Acceptance  had  been 
despatched  many  further  processes  remained — 
and  still  remain — to  be  carried  out.  the  splitting 
of  Letters  of  Acceptance  into  smaller  de¬ 
nominations,  the  receipt  of  instalment  monies 
and  the  processing  and  despatch  to  the  com¬ 
panies*  registrars  of  registration  application 
forms  and  the  issue  of  registration  receipts. 
The  amount  of  time  taken  by  these  processes 
much  exceeds  that  required  to  handle  ^e  initial 
work  processes.  The  whole  operation  will  not 
be  finished  until  the  registration  of  The  Steel 
Company  of  Wales  Limited  5\%  First  De¬ 
benture  Stock  1980/85  has  been  completed, 
probably  at  the  end  of  1961,  about  a  year  from 
the  time  when  the  detailed  preparations  began. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twelve  securities 
involved  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
offo'ed: 

£9,640.000 

Colvilles  Limited  4^%  Debenture 
Stock  1975/85  at  £75  per  cent. 

£3.924.150 

Consett  Iron  Company  Limited  5% 
Redeemable  Debenture  Stock  1975/85 

at  £81  per  cent. 

£10,000,000 

Dorman.  Long  &  Co..  Limited  4^% 
Unsecured  Loan  Stock  1969/74 

at  £80  per  cent 

£40,000,000 

The  Steel  Company  of  Wales  Limited 
5J%  First  Denature  Stock  1980/85 

at  £87  per  cent 


£9,600,000 

The  United  Steel  Companies  Limited 
4J%  Debenture  Stock  1968/78 

at  £81  per  cent. 

4,000,000 

Colvilles  Limited  5^%  Cumulative 
Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 

at  15s.  6d.  per  share. 

5,000,000 

Dorman,  Long  &  Co.,  Limited  5^% 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1 
each  at  15s.  6d.  per  share. 

5,000,000 

Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited  5^% 
Redeemable  Cumulative  Preference 
Shares  of  £1  each  at  15s.  6d.  per  share. 

5,000,000 

Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited  5^% 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1 
each  at  15s.  6d.  per  share. 

4,000,000 

John  Summers  &  Sons  Limited  5^% 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1 
each  at  15s.  6d.  per  share. 

5,097,000 

The  United  Steel  Companies  Limited 
4i%  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of 
£1  each  at  12s.  9d.  per  share. 

4,000,000 

The  United  Steel  Companies  Limited 
5J%  Redeemable  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  Shares  of  £1  each 

at  16s.  3d.  per  share. 
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FINANCE  FOR  EXPORTS 


Introdactioii  Recent  developments  in  the 

balance  of  payments  have  sharply  re¬ 
emphasised  the  vital  importance  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  high  and  rising  level  of  exports. 
For  this  reason  the  problem  of  credit  for 
exports  in  all  its  aspects,  including  the  question 
of  the  terms  on  which  export  credit  insurance 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department,  has  been  reviewed  over 
recent  months  by  the  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  concerned.  The  Bank  of  England  have 
also  taken  part  in  this  review,  their  particular 
concern  being  with  the  availability  of  finance 
for  exports  and  the  terms  on  which  it  can 
be  obtained. 


Export  flnanciiig  In  former  times,  export 
“•‘Winery  financing  fell  into  a  com¬ 

paratively  simple  pattern.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  business  was  effected  on  a  short-term 
credit  basis,  making  use  of  bills  or  bank  over¬ 
drafts.  Where  large  capital  projects  were 
involved  and  longer-term  finance  was  needed 
there  were  a  number  of  possible  methods.  If 
the  project  was  being  undertaken  by  a  public 
authority,  that  authority  might  itself  float  a 
bond  issue  on  one  or  other  of  the  international 
capital  markets,  of  which  London  was  one  of 
the  most  important.  If  the  project  was  being 
imdertaken  by  an  overseas  company,  that 
company  might  similarly  make  a  bond  or 
equity  issue  in  London  or  some  other  centre. 
Finally,  many  such  projects  were  imdertaken 
by  U.K.  companies,  who  naturally  looked  for 
their  financing  to  the  London  market.  By  one 
or  other  of  these  means  it  was  usually  possible 
to  arrange  finance  of  sufficiently  long-term  for 
the  expected  earnings  of  the  project  to  provide 
satisfactorily  for  amortisation. 

It  has  not  been  possible  since  the  Second 
World  War  to  re-establish  this  pattern  of  long¬ 
term  lending  to  any  great  extent.  For  this 
there  have  been  a  number  of  reasons.  Perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  has  been  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  lenders  in  the  capital 
exporting  countries  in  the  political  and 
economic  stability  of  many  of  the  would-be 


borrowing  coimtries.  Another  reason  has  been 
the  heavy  demand  for  capital  for  reconstruction 
and  development  in  the  capital  exporting 
countries  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the 
capital  importing  countries  have  been  anxious 
greatly  to  increase  the  rate  and  scale  of  their 
development  in  all  fields  and  this  has  generated 
a  demand  for  finance  far  exceeding  that  which 
private  lenders  in  the  capital  exporting 
countries  are  prepared  to  provide  unaided. 
So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned, 
these  last  two  factors  led  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
from  access  to  the  London  market  for  long-term 
borrowing  of  all  overseas  official  borrowers 
(including  public  authorities)  other  than 
Commonwealth  Governments  within  the 
sterling  area.  For  similar  reasons,  overseas 
companies  have  not  in  general  been  allowed  to 
raise  money  in  the  London  market  for  projects 
of  the  sort  under  consideration.  U.K.  com¬ 
panies  have  continued  to  have  access  to  the 
market  and.  though  less  obviously,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  their  former  role.  Previously, 
it  could  fairly  be  assiuned  that  funds  raised  by 
U.K.  companies  with  large  overseas  interests, 
for  example,  in  plantations,  mines  or  public 
utilities,  were  to  be  used  for  investment  over¬ 
seas.  Now,  the  amounts  raised  on  the  London 
market  by  such  companies  are  small;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  part  of  the  funds  raised  by 
U.K.  manufacturing  companies  may  be  used  for 
investment  in  overseas  subsidiaries  or  in 
extending  credit  to  overseas  importers.  The 
amounts  used  for  these  purposes  are  less  easily 
identifiable  than  those  raised  by  companies 
whose  interests  are  wholly  overseas.  In  fact, 
the  pattern  of  development  finance  in  the 
capital  receiving  countries  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  and  this,  together  with  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industry,  has  caused  greater 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  medium-term  credit 
for  the  import  of  capital  equipment  of  all  kinds. 

For  (Ik)mmonwealth  Governments,  private 
lenders  in  the  London  market  have  provided 
considerable  amoimts  of  finance  during  the 
post-war  period;  but  latterly  it  has  increasingly 
been  necessary  to  supplement  this  by  lending 
from  official  sources. 
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For  other  borrowers  different  arrangements 
had  to  be  made.  The  insufficiency  of  long¬ 
term  capital  relative  to  the  demand  and.  in 
particular,  the  competition  of  foreign  exporters 
made  it  essential  that  United  Kingdom 
exporters  should  be  able  to  offer  extended 
credit  terms  for  an  increasing  proportion 
of  U.K.  exports:  but  at  the  same  time 
the  slenderness  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  re¬ 
serves  throughout  the  post-war  period  compelled 
the  authorities  to  insist  that  the  proceed  of 
exports  should  be  received  over  as  short  a  term 
as  possible.  Although,  since  1954.  Exchange 
Control  have  allowed  exporters  of  capital  goods 
to  give  whatever  lengUi  of  credit  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  necessary,  the  period  of  E.C.G.D. 
guarantees  has  generally  been  limited  to  five 
years.  This  has  meant,  in  practice,  that  for 
many  of  the  large  capital  goods  exports,  which 
in  pre-war  days  would  have  been  financed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  a  long-term  basis,  the 
maximum  period  of  credit  has  usually  been  five 
years  from  the  date  of  shipment  The  provision 
of  finance  for  so  short  a  period  did  not  appeal 
to  many  important  groups  of  institutional 
lenders,  such  as  insurance  companies  and 
pension  funds  who  like  to  invest  at  longer  term. 
Because  of  this  the  provision  of  finance  for 
exports  has  come  to  rest  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past  on  the  joint  stock  banks. 
A  large  part  of  the  banks’  contribution  to 
export  financing  still  takes  the  form  of  over¬ 
drafts  to  provide  working  capital  for  their 
customers,  whether  at  short  or  medium  term. 
In  addition  the  banks  provide  finance  for 
specific  export  transactions,  normally  at 
medium  term,  though  they  are  usually  unwil¬ 
ling  to  do  this  for  a  peri(^  of  more  ffian  five 
years  from  the  date  of  shipment 

Short-term  finance  In  volume,  most  export 
credit  falls  into  this  category.  Consumer  goods 
are  customarily  sold  for  cash  or  on  credit  terms 
not  exceeding  six  months,  and  such  sales  are 
financed  through  the  banking  system  either  by 
the  discounting  of  bills  or  by  way  of  overdraft 
facilities.  Few  difficulties  have  arisen  over  the 
provision  of  this  type  of  finance  to  credit¬ 
worthy  exporters.  It  is  not.  of  course,  always 
possible  for  a  bank  to  determine  whether  an 
advance  is  for  the  purpose  of  financing  exports, 
since  the  firm  to  whom  the  advance  is  made 
available  will  rarely  export  the  whole  of  its 


production  and  some  firms  which  do  no  export 
business  nevertheless  manufacture  components 
for  goods  which  are  ultimately  exported.  The 
restriction  of  credit  from  early  in  1960  has 
forced  the  banks  to  look  at  all  applications  for 
advances  with  a  more  critical  eye;  but.  being 
well  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  funds  for  exports,  they  have  made 
every  effort  to  see  that  this  kind  of  advance 
was  not  affected  by  the  restrictions. 

Intennediate-tcnn  This  phrase  may  be  used  to 
cover  credit  granted  for  up 
to  three  years:  capital  equipment,  such  as 
agricultuial  machinery,  textile  machinery, 
trucks,  tractors  and  small  machine  tools  is 
normally  exported  on  such  terms.  The  credit 
granted  for  the  period  after  shipment  may  be 
provided  either  by  way  of  overdraft  facilities 
or  by  way  of  advances  against  the  security  of 
promissory  notes  issued  by  the  importer  and 
lodged  by  the  exporter.  In  this  category  too, 
few  difficulties  have  been  foimd. 

MediDm-term  Medium-term  credit  can  be 

finance  defined  for  this  purpose  as 

credit  for  periods  of  over  three  years  after 
shipment  and  is  normally  confined  to  the 
export  of  heavy  capital  equipment,  though  the 
export  of  large  quantities  of  lighter  equipment, 
such  as  fleets  of  trucks  or  textile  machinery  for 
equipping  a  whole  new  mill,  will  often  be 
financed  at  medium  term  rather  than  at  inter¬ 
mediate  term.  Medium-term  finance  is  pro¬ 
vided  sometimes  by  the  exporters’  baidcers 
alone  and  sometimes  through  a  consortium  of 
banks,  often  organised  by  a  merchant  bank. 

The  general  practice  in  such  cases  is  for  the 
importer  to  make  payments  of,  perhaps.  10% 
of  the  contract  price  on  placing  the  order  and. 
say.  a  further  10%  on  delivery  of  the  goods. 
The  balance  of  the  contract  price,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it.  is  advanced  by  the  bank  or  banks 
concerned,  the  importer  repaying  the  bank  by 
instalments,  generally  half-yearly,  over  the 
term  of  the  credit.  I^omissoty  notes  issued  by 
the  importer  are  often  taken  by  the  banks  as 
collateral  security. 

In  this  field,  the  length  of  the  credit  and  the 
large  amounts  involved  have  made  it  customary 
for  the  banks  to  require  the  assignment  of  an 
E.C.G.D.  insurance  policy,  or  the  support  of  a 
direct  E.C.G.D.  bank  gtiarantee  which  transfers 
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the  recourse  risk  to  the  E.C.G  J3.  Although  the 
banks  have  some  hesitation  about  the  extent 
to  which  they  should  commit  their  funds  in 
lending  on  such  extended  terms  on  non- 
marketable  security,  the  needs  of  reputable 
exporters  have  in  general  been  satisfactorily 
met. 

Long-term  finance  The  export  of  heavy  capital 
equipment  such  as  a  complete  steel  plant  or  a 
power  station,  the  capital  cost  of  which  would 
normally  be  amortised  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  or  more,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  joint 
stock  banks  to  finance.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  field 
that  difficulty  has  been  experienced.  The 
demand  for  such  exports  tends  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  developing  countries  and  the 
finance  of  such  projects  accordingly  is  often 
more  in  the  nature  of  development  aid  than 
export  promotion  and.  in  default  of  market 
borrowing  by  the  purchaser,  has  had  in¬ 
creasingly  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  govern¬ 
ment  loans  under  Section  3  of  the  Export 
Guarantees  Act.  1949  (as  amended).  At  the 
end  of  May  1961  twenty  loans  (not  aU  for  heavy 
capital  equipment)  had  been  granted  under  the 
authority  of  this  Section. 

Pre-shipment  In  whichever  of  the  above 

categories  exports  may  fall 
the  manufacturer  may  require  credit  during  the 
period  of  production  and  it  is  here  that  the 
difficulty  of  determining  when  credit  is  or  is 
not  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
exports  is  greatest.  It  is  for  this  reason 
virtually  impossible  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  except  on  the  basis  of  the  general 
creditworthiness  of  the  exporter. 

Export  Credits  Over  the  years  the  E.C.G.D. 
Guarantee  has  been  covering  a  rising 

Department  proportion  of  U.K.  exports, 

the  figure  at  present  being  somewhat  under 
one-fifth  of  the  total.  However,  the  financing 
arrangements  outlined  above  could  not  be 
completed  except  in  the  case  of  exports  to 
markets  of  undoubted  credit  standing  without 
the  participation  of  the  E.C.G.D.  Because  of 
the  inability  of  the  importer  to  raise  the 
necessary  finance  unaided,  the  responsibility 
for  finding  the  funds  has  been  pass^  back  to 
the  exporter,  and  he  in  turn  has  often  been 
obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  his  bank.  But 


the  risks  that  the  overseas  buyer  will  be  unwill¬ 
ing  or  unable  to  make  payments  when  due.  or 
will  be  prevented  by  government  action  from 
doing  so.  are  substantial;  and  the  banker  would 
not  be  prepared  to  commit  resources,  especially 
where  a  relatively  long  term  was  in  question, 
unless  (in  default  of  the  borrower  putting  up 
firm  security)  the  special  risks  associated  with 
overseas  lending  could  be  transferred  to  some 
outside  agency  of  undoubted  resources.  Ex¬ 
porters  are  not  generally  able  or  prepared  to 
tie  up  their  own  assets  in  the  raising  of  such 
finance;  and.  in  consequence,  the  finance  of 
exports  in  general,  and  particularly  of  capital 
goods  for  all  but  the  safest  markets,  is  depen¬ 
dent  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  availability, 
as  a  form  of  collateral,  of  insurance  of  the 
credits  by  the  E.C.G.D. 

The  Department  issues  two  main  types  of 
guarantee: 

1.  Comprehensive  guarantees  for  short¬ 
term  credit  (up  to  six  months)  on  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  for  credit  up  to  five 
years  on  light  capital  equipment. 

2.  Specific  guarantees  for  credit  up  to  five 
years  after  shipment  on  individual  con¬ 
tracts  for  heavy  capital  equipment. 

Beth  types  of  policy  cover  85%  of  loss  through 
the  insolvency  or  protracted  default  after 
acceptance  of  the  buyer;  and  90%  (in  some 
cases  95%)  of  losses  through  the  imposition  of 
fresh  import  restrictions,  delay  in  transfer  of 
sterling,  and  certain  other  risks  outside  the 
control  of  buyer  or  seller  and  otherwise 
uninsurable.  For  contracts  of  £100,000  or  over 
with  minimum  repayment  terms  of  three  years, 
the  Department  is  prepared  to  give  the  United 
Kingdom  bank  advancing  the  money  an 
unconditional  guarantee  of  payment  in  the 
event  of  default  by  the  purchaser  on  his 
promissory  notes.  In  such  cases  90%  of  losses 
through  all  risks  is  covered. 

Export  credit  insurance  of  this  natme  is 
practised  by  a  number  of  countries  besides  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  d’Assureurs 
des  Credits  Intemationaux  (the  “  Berne 
Union”),  of  which  the  E.C.G.D,  is  a  founder 
member,  exists  ”to  work  for  the  rational  de¬ 
velopment  of  credit  insurance  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field”.  The  members  of  the  Berne 
Union  have  different  practices  and  procedures 
as  regards  the  nature  of  risks  covered  and  the 
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percentage  of  contract  values  insured  but  have 
defined  certain  general  principles  to  which 
they  broadly  adhere.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  principles  is  that  cover  for 
suppliers’  credit  ^ould  not  normally  be 
granted  for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  years 
post-shipment. 


VIewf  of  the  Reporting  in  August  1959, 
RadcUffe  the  Committee  on  the 

Committee  Working  of  the  Monetapr 

System  found  that  the  finance  of  export  credit, 
once  guaranteed  by  the  E.C.G.D.,  did  not 
appear  to  have  presented  any  serious  problem 
up  to  that  time.^*^  This  conclusion  rest^  upon 
the  fact  that  the  E.C.G.D.  did  not  normally 
grant  cover  for  periods  exceeding  five  years 
from  shipment.  It  was  not  clear  to  the 
Conunittee  whether 

**  finding  finance  would  become  a  problem  if  there 
was  a  general  lengthening  of  the  period  for  which 
the  E.C.G.D.  would  grant  cover.” 

The  Committee  suggested  that  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  considerations  of  liquidity 
would  make  the  banks  reluctant  to  stretch 
their  facilities  for  export  credits;  they  also  felt 
it  possible  that 

**  the  banks,  while  feeling  no  hesitation  on  the  score 
of  liquidity,  might  become  so  fully  lent,  ....  as  to 
be  reluctant  to  add  to  their  existmg  commitments 
on  export  credit” 

The  circumstances  in  which  a  lack  of  export 
credit  might  arise  seemed  sufficiently  remote  to 
the  Committee  for  it  to  make  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  any  immediate  measures  to  make  good 
a  possible  deficiency.  It  did.  however,  suggest 
various  ways  in  which  such  a  shortage  of  credit 
might  be  remedied  if  the  need  arose  and  these 
are  discussed  later  in  this  article. 

Since  the  Committee  reported  there  have 
been  developments  in  three  fields  which  might 
be  expected  to  make  a  shortage  of  export  credit 
less  remote.  From  the  spring  of  19^  pressure 
has  been  exerted  on  the  liquidity  of  the  banking 
system,  the  banks’  advances  have  risen  in 
relation  to  their  deposits  and  the  E.C.G.D.,  in 
the  face  of  competition  from  other  countries, 
has  tended  in  certain  circumstances  to  lengthen 
somewhat  the  period  for  which  it  is  prepared 
to  grant  cover. 


Frttnrt  for  Despite  the  fact  that  the 

improved  facilities  Radcliffe  Committee  found 
no  serious  problem  over  the  provision  of  credit 
for  U.K.  exports,  and  that  other  enquiries  led 
to  the  same  conclusion,  there  has  been  a  steady 
flow  of  requests  by  exporters  for  improved 
facilities  of  various  sorts  and  of  complaints 
that  their  rivals  in  other  countries  enjoyed 
advantages  which  were  denied  to  them. 

This  is  perhaps  hardly  surprising.  Both  the 
cost  of  cr^t  and  the  cost  of  E.C.GJD.  cover 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  an 
exporter  is  deciding  the  terms  on  which  he 
will  quote  for  a  particular  contract  and  both 
are  fixed  by  forces  outside  his  control.  More¬ 
over.  unlike  the  cost  of  credit  financing, 
E.C.G.D.  premiums  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
buyer  as  a  separate  item,  but  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  supplier’s  own  costings.  If  an 
exporter  is  under  competitive  pressure  to  quote 
finer  terms  and  cannot  see  any  ready  means  of 
reducing  his  own  costs,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  seek  to  secure  a  reduction  in  any  costs 
arising  outside  his  own  organisation,  dually 
it  is  natural  that  importing  countries,  anxious 
for  longer  credit,  should  quote  to  one  potential 
supplier  not  only  the  terms  that  have  been 
offered  by  another  but  also  the  terms  that  it  is 
hoped  another  supplier  will  concede.  The 
acute  shortage  of  capital  in  the  post-war 
period,  the  growing  volume  of  external  debt 
of  the  developing  countries — much  of  it  short¬ 
term — and  the  needs  of  these  same  countries 
for  even  more  capital  has  steadily  increased 
the  pressure  on  exporters  to  grant  longer  credit 
terms.  The  Berne  Union  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  circumstances  in  maintaining 
the  general  principle  of  a  maximum  period  for 
suppliers’  cr^t  of  five  years  post-shipment,  but 
political  pressures  and  increasing  competition 
in  export  markets  have  led  to  some  erosion.  In 
general  a  competitive  lengthening  of  credit 
terms  would  clearly  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  countries  nor  would  a  stretching 
out  of  medium-term  credit  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  developing  countries.  Their 
real  needs  tend  to  be  for  long-term  credit;  if 
only  medium-term  credit  can  be  obtained,  they 
may  be  led  to  have  recourse  to  it  beyond 
their  capacity  to  repay,  relying  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  re-financing  at  some  later  stage. 


(•)  The  Committee’s  review  of  finance  for  exports  is  contained  in  paragraphs  867  to  898  of  its  Report 
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One  of  the  aids  for  which  exporters  have 
consistently  pressed  has  been  a  source  of  export 
credit  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  H.M. 
Government  have,  however,  always  taken  the 
view  that  to  provide  this  would  be  to  introduce 
an  element  of  direct  subsidy  to  exporters  (and 
through  them  to  the  importing  countries).  If 
this  were  to  be  done,  international  competition 
would  ensure  that  all  other  exporting  countries 
provided  similar  subsidies  to  their  exporters. 
No  lasting  competitive  advantage  could  be 
expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  recognised  that  in 
some  instances  competing  exporters  in  other 
countries  were,  under  the  pressures  which  have 
been  described,  being  enabled  to  offer  longer 
credit  terms  than  were  compatible  with  the 
Berne  Union  understandings  and  that  it  would 
be  an  unwarrantable  burden  on  United  King¬ 
dom  exporters  to  deny  them  facilities  which 
were  being  granted  to  their  competitors. 
Accordingly  two  changes  of  some  importance 
were  made  in  the  E.C.G.D.’s  facilities  in 
October  1960: 

1.  H.M.  Government  announced  that  they 
were  prepared  to  authorise  the  E.C.G.D. 
to  insure  credit  on  longer  terms,  above 
the  normal  maximum,  in  particular  cases 
where  this  was  necessary  to  allow  the 
United  Kingdom  exporter  to  match 
terms  offered  by  a  foreign  competitor 
with  the  backing  of  an  export  credit 
guarantee  institution  or  equivalent  official 
support.  This  concession  was  not.  how¬ 
ever.  to  cover  the  matching  of  credit 
terms  guaranteed  by  other  governments 
as  part  of  their  assistance  to  less- 
developed  countries. 

2.  The  E.C.G.D.  was  authorised  to  insme 
arrangements  involving  “  part-period  ” 
cover  in  cases  where  it  was  not 
established  that  foreign  competition  on 
abnormally  long  terms  was  backed  by  a 
credit  insurance  institution,  but  where 
the  E.C.G.D.  was  nevertheless  reasonably 
sure  that  longer  terms  were  being  offered 
by  foreign  suppliers.  That  is  to  say.  the 
E.C.G.D.  has  been  allowed  to  make  its 
facilities  available  to  U.K.  exporters  for 
payments  falling  within  its  normal 
maximum  five-year  post-shipment  credit 


period,  the  exporter  being  free  to  give 
credit  at  his  own  risk  for  any  period  in 
excess  of  that  insxired  by  the  E.C.G.D. 

The  arrangement  for  matching  officially 
backed  foreign  competition  has  helped 
exporters  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms 
with  foreign  suppliers.  However  both  with 
this  arrangement  and  the  facility  for  **  part- 
period”  cover  it  is  not  always  possible,  at 
least  imtil  after  the  event,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  competitor  is  offering  abnormally  long  terms 
or  to  know  whether  or  not  such  terms  are 
being  covered  by  an  official  guarantee  institu¬ 
tion  or  its  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  ”  part- 
period  ”  cover,  few  exporters  are  able  to 
contemplate  financing  any  considerable  part  of 
their  exports  on  extended  term  at  their  own 
risk  or  can  find  others  ready  to  put  up  fimds 
not  covered  by  an  E.C.G.D.  guarantee. 


A  re-cxamiutioD  Since  these  two  measures 
of  tke  proUcm  dealt  with  only  a  limited 

aspect  of  the  problem,  a  general  re¬ 
examination  of  it  was  put  in  hand  towards  the 
end  of  last  year.  The  Bank  once  again  made 
enquiries  into  the  adeqxiacy  of  existing  facilities 
for  credit  for  exports.  These  enquiries  revealed 
that,  while  broadly  speaking,  exports  had  not 
so  far  suffered  bemuse  of  a  lack  of  credit  in 
cases  where  the  E.C.G.D.  was  prepared  to 
give  its  giiarantee.  there  were  potential  sources 
of  difficulty. 

The  pressure  exerted  on  the  banks*  liquidity 
since  the  spring  of  1960  had  made  it  necessary 
for  the  banks  to  look  cautiously  at  all  requests 
for  advances.  It  seemed  possible  that,  although 
the  banks  would  make  every  effort  to  provide 
export  finance  for  creditworthy  customers,  real 
difficulties  in  the  medium-term  field  might 
become  apparent  before  too  long  because  of 
the  pressure  on  liquidity.  At  the  same  time 
the  marked  increase  in  the  banks’  advances  in 
relation  to  total  deposits  in  the  period  since 
the  summer  of  1958  gave  little  scope  for 
the  further  expansion  of  advances  without  a 
corresponding  expansion  of  deposits  or  yet 
further  sales  of  investments.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  banks  were  likely  to  be  increasingly 
reluctant  to  expand  or  even  maintain  the 
proportion  of  their  advances  made  at  medium 
term. 


Soiatioos  The  Bank,  in  agreement 

coBsidered  vvith  H.M.  Government, 

felt  that  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  concern 
about  a  potential  lack  of  export  credit  to  justify 
remedial  measures  being  taken.  In  the  long- 
run  it  is  desirable  that  the  onus  of  mobilising 
the  finance  should  be  transferred  from  the 
supplier  to  the  borrower.  But  even  if  the 
London  capital  market  were  to  be  re¬ 
opened  for  long-term  borrowing  by  non- 
Commonwealth  borrowers,  it  would  probably 
provide  little  relief  in  present  circumstances. 
The  majority  of  the  countries  seeking  credit, 
mostly  less-developed  countries,  assuming  they 
were  able  to  borrow  at  all,  would  find  it 
impossible  to  raise  substantial  sums  at  interest 
rates  they  would  consider  tolerable.  In 
practice,  therefore,  only  actions  which  had  the 
effect  of  relieving  to  some  extent  pressure  on 
the  liquidity  of  the  banks  could  be  relied  upon 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
export  credit.  The  Bank  therefore  sought  to 
find  some  means  of  reinforcing  the  banks’ 
liquidity  sufficiently  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  export  credit  without,  however,  en¬ 
dangering  control  of  the  total  supply  of  credit. 
Among  the  alternative  solutions  considered 
and  rejected  were  the  following: 


1.  Release  of  Immediate  relief  to  the 
Special  Deposits  banks’  liquidity  could 
most  easily  have  been  achieved  by  releasing 
a  proportion  of  the  Special  £>eposits  called  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  19^.  A  general 
release  would,  however,  have  facilitated  not 
only  the  provision  of  finance  for  exports  but 
also  an  increase  in  other  types  of  credit,  and 
a  general  relaxation  of  monetary  policy  of 
this  sort  was  not  considered  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  While  it 
would  have  been  technically  feasible  to 
devise  a  system  of  selective  releases  of 
Special  Deposits  in  proportion,  say,  to  in¬ 
creases  in  medium-term  export  creffits,  such 
a  course  had  serious  objections.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  have  dealt  only  with  the  short- 
run  problem  of  the  banks  and  would  have 
been  difficult  to  administer.  Secondly,  it 
might  have  prejudiced  the  character  of 
Special  Deposits,  which  were  designed 
essentially  as  an  instrument  of  general 
control,  to  apply  them  on  release  to  a 


specific  and  limited  [X'oblem  such  as  this. 
Thirdly,  it  would  have  suffered  from  the 
difficulty  implicit  in  all  selective  credit  con¬ 
trols.  namely,  that  to  grant  relief  for  some 
special  purpose  might  encourage  the  belief 
that  similar  exemptions  would  be  granted  to 
other  sectors  with  special  claims.  Not  only 
would  such  claims  be  difficult  to  resist,  but 
once  granted,  they  would  tend  to  tmdermine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  general  control  of 
credit 


2.  Establishment  of  The  possibility  of  estab- 
an  export  finance  Ushing  a  special  corpora- 
corporation  (qj.  finance  of 

exports,  as  tentatively  suggested  by  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Committee,  was  thoroughly  explored. 
The  difficulties  here  were  formidable.  If 
such  a  corporation  were  to  raise  its  working 
capital  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  relief  to 
the  banks’  liquidity,  it  would  have  to  rely  on 
finding  its  funds  almost  entirely  from  ’  non¬ 
bank  ’  sources.  If.  moreover,  it  were  to  seek 
deposits  from  the  public,  it  would  have  to 
compete  with  local  authorities  and  hire 
purchase  finance  companies  for  short-term 
funds  at  relatively  high  rates  of  interest  and 
lend  at  somewhat  longer  term,  with  serious 
risks  to  both  the  liquidity  and  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  the  corporation.  A  more  promising 
alternative  would  be  to  raise  fxmds 
by  the  issue  of  debenture  stock  to  in¬ 
stitutional  holders  such  as  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  pension  funds  and  the  like.  For  this 
to  be  successful  the  debentures  would  have 
to  be  placed  on  terms  attractive  to 
insurance  companies  which,  as  the  Radcliffe 
Committee  again  pointed  out.  implies  a 
minimum  term  of  some  fifteen  years:  for 
different  reasons,  therefore,  this  course  too 
would  also  entail  serious  risks  for  the 
profitability  of  the  corporation.  A  more 
general  objection  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  corporation  was  that  it  might 
encourage  exaggerated  hopes  of  a  large 
volume  of  export  credit  at  all  times  and  be 
viewed  by  foreign  competitors  as  a  vehicle 
for  providing  disguised  export  subsidies 
Moreover,  a  corporation  of  this  sort  would 
take  time  to  establish — particularly  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  an  expert  staff — and  would 
therefore  have  little  immediate  impact. 
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3. 


Re-discounting 
of  export  bills 
by  the  Bank  of 
England 

facilities  of  the 


Another  solution  con¬ 
sidered  —  also  suggested 
by  the  Radcliffe  Com¬ 
mittee — was  to  use  the 
bill  market  by  making 
the  paper  arising  from  export  credits 
advanced  by  a  bank  and  guaranteed  by  the 
E.C.G.D.  eligible  for  re-discoimt  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  There  were  two  main 
objections  to  such  a  course.  An  unlimited 
ri^t  of  re-discoimt  could  present  the 
Bank  of  England  with  an  obligation  io  re¬ 
discount  paper  for  very  substantial  sums. 
The  provision  of  export  finance  in  this 
manner  would  result  in  an  undesirable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  liquidity  of  the  monetary 
system.  Moreover,  b^use  of  the  wide 
acceptance  of  the  bill  as  a  liquid  asset,  the 
Bank  have  long  exerted  their  influence 
against  its  use  for  transactions  which  are 
not  by  their  nature  self-liquidating.  To 
dress  up  a  medium-term  export  financing 
operation  as  a  short-term  transaction  by 
drawing  bills  at  90  or  180  days  and  replacing 
them  at  maturity  by  fresh  drawings  of 
similar  term  would  not  alter  the  real  nature 
of  the  operation  but  would  debase  the 
quality  of  the  bill  of  exchange.  There 
would  moreover  be  a  standing  temptation  to 
extend  the  process  by  using  bills  for  other 
similar  transactions  equally  devoid  of 
liquidity,  thus  also  undermining  the  general 
control  of  credit.  There  were  other  technical 
objections,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  under 
existing  market  practice  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  export  finance  is  in  fact  provided 
by  means  of  bills.  Promissory  notes  often 
held  by  the  banks  as  security  for  export 
advances  are  in  most  cases  not  suitable  for 
re-discoimting. 


Bank  of  England 
scheme  for 
re-6nancing  of 
medium-term 
export  dnance 


The  solution  finally  adopted 
was  that  announced  on  the 
6th  February  1961  whereby 
the  Bank  of  England  stand 
ready  to  re-finance  part  of 
the  finance  provided  by  the  banks  in  respect 
of  certain  export  transactions.  This  scheme 
was  described  in  an  article  in  the  previous 
Bulletin.  Transactions  eligible  for  re¬ 
financing  are  those  where  a  bank,  or  group  of 
banks,  participating  in  the  scheme  has  agreed 
to  provide  finance  relating  to  a  possible  export 


contraa  which  is  being,  or  has  been,  negotiated 
and  the  terms  of  which  provide  for  deferred 
payments  by  the  buyer  over  a  period  in  excess 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  contract.  The 
export  contract  concerned  must  be  one  for 
which  the  E.C.G.D.  has  agreed  either: 

(A)  to  issue  a  bankers’  guarantee  to  the 
bank  or  group  of  banks  concerned; 
or 

(B)  (i)  to  issue  a  guarantee  to  the  exporter; 

and 

(ii)  to  accept  from  the  exporter  his 
irrevocable  authority  addressed  to 
the  E.C.G.D.  requiring  it  to  pay  to 
the  bank,  or  group  of  banks,  pro¬ 
viding  the  finance  any  sums 
receivable  under  the  guarantee 
concerned. 

The  part  of  the  finance  which  the  Bank  of 
England  will  at  any  time  be  willing  to  re¬ 
finance  will,  be  that  for  which  the  E.C.G.D. 
bankers’  guarantee  or  other  guarantee,  referred 
to  above,  is  operative,  and  of  which  repayment 
is  due  from  the  buyer  within  eighteen  months. 
The  terms  on  which  the  re-financing  is  effected 
are  exactly  the  same,  as  regards  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  amount  and  date  of  repayment 
of  instalments,  as  applied  to  the  original 
financing  transaction,  no  commitment  com¬ 
mission  or  other  additional  charge  being  made 
by  the  Bank  of  England. 

As  was  annoimced  at  the  time,  this  scheme 
was  devised  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
London  Clearing  Banks,  the  Scottish  banks 
and  the  Northern  Irish  banks,  because  it  is  they 
who  provide  the  great  bulk  of  medium-term 
credit  for  United  Kingdom  exports.  In  so  far, 
however,  as  other  British  banks  provide 
medium-term  finance  for  exports  on  similar 
lines  as  a  normal  part  of  their  business,  the 
Bank  of  England  are  prepared  to  discuss  the 
extension  of  the  scheme  to  them  also. 

This  solution  has  the  merits  of  being  likely 
to  provide  immediate  relief  to  the  liquidity  of 
the  banks,  of  enabling  the  Bank  to  know  at 
any  time  the  full  extent  of  their  obligation  and 
of  not  imdermining  the  general  control  of  the 
total  supply  of  credit,  while  distmbing  as  little 
as  possible  the  existing  pattern  of  financing  and 


normal  relationships  between  banker  and 
customer.  The  scheme  moreover  provides  a 
solution  not  only  to  the  short-run  problem  of 
pressure  on  the  banks’  liquidity  during  a  period 
of  credit  restriction  but  also  to  the  problem  of 
making  the  banks  less  reluctant  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  proportion  of  their  advances  made 
at  medium  term,  since  each  such  advance 
carries  with  it  an  element  of  potential  liquidity. 
It  also  provides  relief  to  the  banks’  liquidity 
whether  or  not  they  actually  seek  re-dnance 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  Because  they  can 
be  re-financed  at  any  time  at  their  option,  the 
banks  may.  as  from  the  6th  February,  coimt 
among  their  liquid  assets  those  export  advances 
already  granted  by  them  which  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  scheme  and  have  eighteen 
months  or  less  to  run  to  maturity. 

New  E.CG.D.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
facnidM  Bank  of  England’s  scheme 

was  being  worked  out,  a  general  review  of  the 
E.C.G.D.’s  arrangements  was  being  \mder- 
taken,  as  a  result  of  which  three  new  develop¬ 
ments  have  occurred. 

Largely  because  of  a  reassessment  in  the  light 
of  experience  of  the  likely  level  of  recoveries 
after  large  defaults  have  occurred,  it  has  been 
possible  to  introduce  substantial  reductions  in 
the  premiums  charged  while  not  departing 
from  the  imderlying  principle  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  must  charge  such  rates  as  to  enable  it  to 
pay  its  way  on  the  average  over  a  period. 
These  reductions  are  likely,  in  the  specific 
guarantee  field  for  capital  goods,  to  amount  to 
some  25%  of  total  premiums  charged,  the  main 
benefit  being  concentrated  on  those  markets 
where  the  risk  is  greatest  and  the  highest  rate 
is  therefore  charged. 

The  second  development  is  aimed  at  helping, 
by  the  issue  of  financial  guarantees,  to  meet  the 
needs  for  finance  for  very  large  capital  projects 
and  for  ocean-going  ships.  The  natxire  of 
these  is  such  as  to  justify  credit  beyond  the 
term  of  five  years  from  delivery  normally 
covered  by  the  E.C.G.D.  and  such  credit  is 
already  available  for  exports  from  some  foreign 
countries  for  this  type  of  capital  export.  In  this 
coimtry  it  has  only  been  available  since  the  war 
to  such  overseas  governments  as  were  able  and 
were  allowed  to  raise  loans  on  the  London 
market  or  were  able  to  secme  a  loan  direct  from 


H.M.  Government.  While  recognising  that  the 
balance  of  payments  will  only  permit  of  limited 
lending  at  longer  term,  it  has  now  been  decided 
that  in  appropriate  cases  the  E.C.G.D.  should 
guarantee  lines  of  credit  for  longer  periods, 
subject  to  their  being  provided  by  financial 
institutions  in  this  country  for  projects  of  these 
sorts  to  creditworthy  overseas  purchasers. 

To  keep  the  amount  of  this  type  of  lending 
within  the  bounds  of  what  can  be  afforded, 
the  business  will  be  subject  to  careful  examina¬ 
tion  and  selection.  Business  will  not  be  eligible 
if  it  can  properly  be  brought  within  the  normal 
term  for  suppliers’  credits;  and  this  will  serve 
to  rmderline  this  country’s  continued  support 
for  the  Berne  Union  understandings.  To 
secure  approval  projects  will  normally  have  to 
cost  not  less  than  £2  million,  excluding  local 
expenditure,  though  for  ocean-going  ships  a 
lower  figme  would  be  acceptable.  The  sort  of 
projects  envisaged  are  power  stations,  steel 
mills,  pipelines,  industrial  imdertakings,  rail¬ 
way  projects  and  possibly  harbours  and  dams. 
The  prospects  of  due  repayment  must  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  there  will  also  have  to  be 
demonstrably  strong  commercial  grounds  for 
securing  the  contract  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  would  include  benefit  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  maintenance  of  a  position  in  an 
established  market  in  the  face  of  competition, 
the  development  of  a  market  with  a  promising 
long-term  outlook  and  the  stimulus  to  an 
industry  which  is  short  of  orders  but  on  which 
the  United  Kingdom  expects  to  depend  in  the 
future  for  a  substantial  volume  of  profitable 
exports. 

The  aim  of  these  guarantees  will  be  to  en¬ 
courage  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
in  the  private  sector  to  find  funds  for  such  lines 
of  credit  to  overseas  buyers.  In  certain 
highly  exceptional  cases,  however,  where  the 
business  could  not  otherwise  be  financed  and 
where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  regarding  the  project 
as  one  of  outstanding  economic  importance  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  finance  avaUable  from 
private  sources  may  be  supplemented  by  funds 
from  the  Exchequer  under  Section  3  of  the 
Export  Guarantees  Act. 

The  third  development  is  the  introduction  of 
a  new  facility  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
small  businesses  which  have  not  previously 


exported,  at  any  rate  on  any  significant  scale. 
This  provides  for  cover  at  a  flat  premium  of 
15/-  per  cent,  of  the  whole  turnover  of  such 
businesses  with  individual  foreign  importers. 
To  be  eligible  the  export  turnover  of  the  firm 
concerned  must  not  have  exceeded  £10,000  per 
annum  in  recent  years  and  the  new  facility  wiU 
be  available  only  for  a  period  of  two  years  or 
until  the  insured  export  tiunover  reaches 
£20,000,  whichever  is  the  sooner.  Thereafter 
exporters  will  be  expected  to  make  use  of  the 
E.C.G.D.’s  normal  facilities  if  they  wish  to 
continue  to  cover  their  export  business. 


Conclosioiis  Over  the  past  few  months 

a  whole  ts.  ge  of  improvements  has  been 
made  in  the  facilities  available  to  United 
Kingdom  exporters.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt 
to  assess  how  successful  they  will  be  in 
meeting  the  varied  needs  of  exporters  and 
this  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
new  E.C.G.D.  arrangements  for  providing 


guarantees  for  longer-term  lending,  where 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  private 
finance  for  longer  terms  will  prove  to  be 
forthcoming.  The  arrangements  recently 
announced  whereby  a  merchant  banking  house 
has  mobilised  funds  from  a  number  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  for  lending  for  this  sort  of 
business  give  groimds  for  hoping  that  a 
reasonable  flow  of  finance  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  may  be  that  exporters  will  not  be  wholly 
satisfied  with  these  new  arrangements  and  may 
continue  to  feel  that  in  some  cases  they  are  still 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  their 
competitors.  However,  the  fact  that  there  have 
lately  been  several  reports  of  exporters  in 
competitor  coimtries  urging  upon  their  govern¬ 
ments  the  importance  of  matching  the  facilities 
now  available  to  United  Kingdom  exporters 
suggests  that  these  new  arrangements  shoxild 
go  a  long  way  towards  easing  the  path  of  the 
United  Kingdom  exporter  and  putting  him  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
rivals  overseas. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  OVERSEAS  PORTFOLIO  INVESTMENTS, 

1958  to  1960 


A  supplement  to  the  Bank’s  Report  for  the 
year  ended  29th  February  1960  which  was 
entitled  “United  Kingdom  Overseas  Portfolio 
Investments,  1958”  introduced  a  new  set  of 
estimates  on  that  subject  The  present  note, 
after  repeating  in  summary  form  various 
explanations  necessary  for  interpreting  the 
figures,  gives  the  estimates  now  available  for 
the  years  1959  and  1960.  Those  for  1960  are 
provisional.  Figures  for  1958,  which  have  been 
revised  in  the  light  of  information  received 
since  they  were  previously  published  and  as  a 
result  of  improvements  in  the  method  of 
compilation,  are  included  in  the  tables  below 
for  comparison. 

The  United  Kingdom’s  overseas  portfolio 
investments  comprise,  by  definition,  holdings 
of  U.K.  residents  in  overseas  government  and 
mimicipal  loans  and  in  securities  of  overseas- 
registered  companies  apart  from  direct  invest¬ 
ments  by  U  K.  companies  in  their  overseas 
subsidiary  and  associated  companies. 

The  Bank’s  investigation  is  concerned  with 
U.K.  holdings  of  overseas  portfolio  securities 
in  so  far  as  they  give  rise  to  transactions  which 
find  a  place  in  the  balance  of  payments 
accounts.  These  are  the  net  cash  outflow  from, 
or  inflow  to,  the  United  Kingdom  resulting 
from  changes  in  such  holdings;  and  the 
amounts  of  interest  and  dividends  received  by 
the  United  Kingdom  on  overseas  portfolio  in¬ 
vestments,  net  of  overseas  tax  but  gross  of 
U.K.  income  tax.  Following  the  normal 
practice  in  balance  of  payments  accounts,  the 
geographical  classification  of  overseas  govern¬ 
ment  and  municipal  loans  is  based  on  the  debtor 
country  without  regard  to  the  currency  in  which 
loans  are  expressed;  and  that  of  securities 


of  overseas  companies  on  the  country  of 
registration. 

The  securities  included  in  the  Bank’s  com¬ 
pilation  are  those  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  together  with  U.S.  and 
Canadian  dollar  securities  quoted  abroad,  on 
which  information  is  available  through  the 
operation  of  U.K.  Exchange  Control.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  estimates  shown  in  the  tables 
Mow,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  overseas 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  do  not  cover  a  large  part  of  U.K. 
holdings  of  the  securities  of  companies  without 
registrars  or  paying  agents  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  It  is  possible  to  give  a  measure  of 
this  omission  by  reference  to  approximate 
estimates  of  total  U.K.  receipts  of  interest  and 
dividends  on  overseas  portfolio  investments, 
whether  distributed  by  U.K.  paying  agents  or 
from  abroad,  which  are  bas^  on  Inland 
Revenue  sources.  These  estimates,  as  published 
as  global  aggregates  in  “  United  Kingdom 
Balance  of  Payments  1958  to  1960”  (Cmnd. 
1329).  amount  to  £115  million  in  1958.  £121 
million  in  1959  and  £126  million  in  1960.  Thus 
the  figures  of  interest  and  dividends  given 
below  in  Table  II  are  understated  in  each  year 
by  an  amount  of  the  order  of  £25  million 
which  relates  to  portfolio  holdings  in  overseas 
companies  other  than  U.S.  and  Canadian 
companies.  No  measure  is  possible  of  the 
extent  to  which  particular  countries  are 
affected  by  this  shortfall:  and  no  estincate  is 
available  regarding  capital  transactions  in  U.K. 
holdings  of  overseas  portfolio  securities  not 
included  in  the  Bank’s  compilation. 

The  information  contributed  voluntarily  to 
assist  the  Bank’s  investigation  by  registrars  and 
paying  agents  is  again  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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£  millions 


Table  I:  Capital 


Grou  New  InvestmcDt 

195a 

71 

Total 

1959 

54 

1960 

53 

Gross  Repayment . 

21 

34 

29 

Net  New  Investment  (+)  or 
Repayment  (— ) . 

-1-50 

-1-20 

-1-24 

Other  Capital  Transactions 

-19 

-54 

-61 

Total  Net  Outflow  from  U.K. 
(-I-)  or  Inflow  to  U.K.  (— ) 

-1-31 

-34 

-37 

The  above  table  analyses  the  net  cash  out¬ 
flow  from  the  United  Kingdom  totalling  £31 
million  in  1958  and  the  net  cash  inflow  to 
the  United  Kingdom  totalling  £34  million  in 
1959  and  £37  million  in  1960  which  resulted 
from  changes  during  the  three  years  in  U.K. 
holdings  of  overseas  portfolio  secmities  within 
the  Bank’s  compilation.  These  estimates  are 
divided  into  “Net  New  Investment  or  Repay¬ 
ment  ’’  and  “  Other  Capital  Transactions 
“Net  New  Investment  or  Repayment”  con¬ 
sists  of  transactions  which  it  is  possible  to 
identify  as  between  residents  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  residents  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  the  investment  is  made.  It 
comprises  mainly  new  issues  and  redemptions, 
but  includes  also  some  market  purchases  and 
sales,  notably  those  of  U.S.  domestic  dollar 
securities.  “  Other  Capital  Transactions  ” 
consist  almost  wholly  of  U.K.  purchases  and 
sales  through  the  market.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  the  individual  overseas 
country  with  which  these  transactions  take  place, 
the  above  table  shows  a  conjectural  breakdown 
between  residents  of  Overseas  Sterling  Countries 
and  of  Non-Sterling  Countries. 

“  Net  New  Investment  ”  in  Overseas  Sterling 
Coimtries  of  £25  million  in  1959  and 
£18  million  in  1960  comprised  subscriptions 


Transactions 


Overseas  Sterling  Non-Sterling 

Connlries  Countries 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1958 

1959 

1960 

52 

41 

33 

19 

13 

20 

13 

16 

15 

8 

18 

14 

-1-39 

-f25 

-1-18 

-1-11 

-  5 

+  6 

-17 

-22 

-33 

-  2 

-32 

-28 

-1-22 

-1-  3 

-15 

-1-  9 

-37 

-22 

to,  less  repayments  of,  government  and 
municipal  loans  totalling  £22  million  in  the 
two  years  combined — of  which  Australia 
accounted  for  £17  million — and  transactions 
affecting  company  securities  which  totalled 
£21  million.  The  main  features  of  “Net  Re¬ 
payment”  by  Non-Sterling  Countries  of  £5 
million  in  1959  and  “Net  New  Investment” 
in  Non-Sterling  Countries  of  £6  million  in  1960 
were  sales  and  redemptions,  less  acquisitions, 
of  U.S.  securities  amoimting  to  £8  million  in 
1959  followed  by  acquisitions,  less  sales  and 
redemptions,  of  U.S.  securities  amounting  to 
£5  million  in  1960;  and  subscriptions,  paid 
partly  in  1959  and  partly  in  1960,  to  a  sterling 
issue  of  £10  million  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
“Other  Capital  Transactions”,  which  in  total 
resulted  in  a  net  cash  inflow  to  the  United 
Kingdom  estimated  at  £54  million  in  1959  and 
£61  million  in  1960.  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  sales,  less  purchases,  of  government 
and  municipal  loans  (£18  million  in  1959  and 
£19  million  in  1960);  of  South  African  company 
securities  (£15  million  and  £22  million 
respectively);  of  shares  in  Netherlands  com¬ 
panies  (£20  million  and  £5  million  respectively); 
and  of  Canadian  company  securities  (£14 
million  in  1960). 


£  millions  Table  II:  Intercat  and  Dividenda 

OTcneas  Sterling  Non-Sterling 

Totai  Countries  Countries 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Government  and  Municipal 

Loans  . 

244) 

25-6 

26-3 

19-6 

21-8 

22-3 

4-4 

3-8 

44) 

Companies: 

Loan  Interest  . 

61 

6-4 

5-9 

1-5 

1-7 

1-4 

4-6 

4-7 

4-5 

Share  Dividends 

604) 

62-8 

70-3 

23-4 

244) 

30-6 

36-6 

38-8 

39-7 

Total  . 

661 

69-2 

76-2 

24-9 

25-7 

324) 

41-2 

43-5 

44-2 

Total  . 

90-1 

94-8 

102-5 

44-5 

47-5 

54-3 

45-6 

47-3 

48-2 
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The  totals  shown  in  the  above  table  for 
interest  received  by  the  United  Kingdom  on 
overseas  government  and  mimicipal  loans 
include  £8*5  million  in  1958,  £9-3  million  in 
1959  and  £9-7  million  in  1960  from  Australia; 
£3-2  million,  £3-5  million  and  £3-6  million 
respectively  from  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland; 
and  £2-7  million,  £3-4  million  and  £3-3  million 
respectively  from  New  Zealand.  The  estimates 
of  interest  and  dividends  received  on  overseas 
company  securities  increased  substantially  be¬ 
tween  1958  and  1960,  largely  as  a  consequence 
of  rising  rates  of  dividend  paid  by  South 
African  and  Rhodesian  mining  companies. 
Within  the  totals  of  £66-1  million  in  1958,  £69-2 


million  in  1959  and  £76-2  million  in  1960,  the 
main  sources  were  South  Africa  (£16-4  million 
in  both  1958  and  1959  and  £18-5  million  in 
1960);  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (£4  million, 
£5-3  million  and  £8-4  mMon  respectively);  the 
United  States  (£23-6  million,  £24-9  million  and 
£25-1  million  respectively);  and  Canada  (£14-1 
million,  £14-8  million  and  £14-5  million 
respectively).  But  it  should  be  noted,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  that  the  amounts  contained 
in  Table  11  in  respect  of  overseas  companies 
registered  in  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  and  (Canada  are  limited  to  income 
received  on  securities  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 
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TABLE  1 


EXCHEQUER^o^ 


(Net  sterling  receipt  or  surplus  + /expenditure  or  deficit  — ) 

£  millions 


Quarter  ended^ti; 

Quarter  ended^^*! 

Year 

Year 

1 

1959/60 

1960/61 

June  : 

Sept 

Dec.  1 

March 

(b> 

June  j 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

(b) 

1959 

i 

1959 

1959 

1960 

1960  I 

1960  ! 

1960 

1961 

Net  Reqnirements 

i 

1 

Budget: 

Above  the  line . 

-104 

-115 

-223 

+781 

+339 

-146 

-204 

-173 

+697 

+  174 

Below  the  line . 

-119 

-162 

-190 

-201 

-672 

-  82 

-184 

-126 

-162 

-554 

Overall  . 

-223 

-277 

-413 

+  580 

-333 

-228 

-388 

-299 

+535 

-380 

Extra-Budgetary  Funds,  etc. 

+  85 

-  1 

-  9 

+  24 

+  99 

+  15 

+  75 

-  17 

+  27 

+  100 

Exchange  Equalisation  Account 

+  19 

-  23 

+  111 

+  68 

+  175 

-  29 

-117 

-111 

+  190 

-  67 

Other  External  Items  (net) 

-139 

-  3 

-102 

-  45 

-289 

-  34 

-  71 

-  60 

-  65 

-230 

Cash  Dcficit/Sarplns 

-258 

-304 

-413 

+627 

-348 

-276 

-501 

-487 

+687 

-sn 

Financiiig 

Net  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  of 

England,  Banking  Departmentfcl 

-  10 

+  16 

-  41 

+  53 

+  18 

+  69 

+  64 

-  23 

+  50 

+  160 

Bank  of  England  notes  in 

circulation  . 

-1-  61 

+  15 

+  150 

-132 

+  94 

+  90 

-  2 

+  138 

-120 

+  106 

Government  debt  held  by  the 

public :  M 

Non-maiketable  debt: 

National  Savings  . 

-1-  94 

+  71 

+  72 

+  103 

+  75 

+  52 

+  43 

+  101 

+271 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates  ... 

-I-  38 

+  46 

+  54 

-181 

-43 

+  45 

+  79 

+  79 

-165 

+  38 

Total  . 

-1-132 

+  117 

+  126 

-  78 

+  120 

+  131 

+  122 

-  64 

+  309 

Marketable  debt: 

Stocks  . 

-  29 

-  33 

-124 

-345 

-531 

+  31 

+202 

+  198 

-110 

+  321 

Treasury  Bills  . 

-fl04 

+  189 

+302 

-125 

+470 

-  34 

+  106 

i  +  52 

-443 

-319 

Total  . 

+  75 

+  156 

+  178 

-470 

-  61 

-  3 

+  308 

1  +250 

-553 

+  2 

Total  Government  debt  held 

1 

1 

1 

1 

by  the  public  . 

+207 

+273 

+304 

I  -548 

+236 

+  117 

+  439 

+372 

-617 

+311 

Total  Financing  . 

+258 

1  +304 

1  +413 

-627 

+348 

+276 

+  501 

i  +487 

-687 

+  577 

<•)  For  general  explanations  and  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  64. 

(l>)  The  quarters  and  years  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  64.  The  quarters  ended  September  1960  and  December  1960  contained  fourteen  and  twelve  weeks 
respectively;  the  other  quarters  were  all  of  thirteen  weeks. 

M  Indebtedness  on  Ways  and  Means  Advances,  Treasury  Bills,  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  and  Government  stocks, 
together  with  changes  in  the  Banking  Department's  holding  of  Bank  of  England  notes;  net  of  changes  in 
deposits  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Paymaster  General  with  the  Bank. 
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TABLE  2 


£  millions 


HOLDINGS  OF  GOVERNMENT  DEBT 
A.  Direct  holdings  by  the  public 
(Increase  + /decrease  — ) 


Quarter  endedt^l 

Quarter  endedt^l 

Year 

Year 

1959/60 

1960/61 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

(b) 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

(b) 

1959 

1959 

1959 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1961 

Marketable  debt 

Stocks: 

Discount  Market  . 

-f-  10 

-  2 

-  32 

+  36 

+  12 

+  12 

+  44 

+  42 

-  54 

+  44 

London  Clearing  Banks 

-118 

-  31 

-  70 

-229 

-448 

-123 

-  62 

-  24 

-  85 

-294 

Scottish  Banks  . 

-  10 

-  1 

-  14 

-  6 

-  31 

-  21 

-  21 

-  1 

-  13 

-  56 

Overseas  official  holderstc)  ... 

+  36 

+  4 

-  21 

-  33 

-  14 

+  59 

+  53 

-  13 

-  2 

+  97 

Other  home  and  overseas  non- 

official  holderst^l  . 

-1-  53 

-  3 

-b  13 

-113 

-  50 

+  104 

+  188 

+  194 

+  44 

+  530 

Total  . 

-  29 

-  33 

-124 

-345 

-531 

+  31 

+202 

+  198 

-110 

+321 

Treasury  Bills: 

Discount  Market  . 

-  10 

+  55 

+  130 

-  80 

+  95 

+  21 

-  77 

+  68 

-130 

-118 

London  Clearing  Banks 

-J-141 

-1-139 

+  61 

-277 

+  64 

+  17 

+  24 

+  24 

-216 

-151 

Scottish  Banka . 

+  3 

— 

+  4 

-  6 

+  1 

-  6 

+  22 

-  13 

-  3 

— 

Overseas  official  holderst^l  ... 

-  7 

-  44 

+  92 

+  71 

+  112 

-  4 

-  40 

-  31 

+  61 

-  14 

Other  home  and  overseas  non- 

official  holderstrf^  . 

-  23 

+  39 

+  15 

+  167 

+  198 

-  62 

+  177 

+  4 

-155 

-  36 

Total  . 

-1-104 

-»-189 

+  302 

-125 

+470 

-  34 

+  106 

+  52 

-443 

-319 

Total  of  marketable  debt 

+  75 

-i-156 

+178 

-470 

-  61 

-  3 

+308 

+250 

-553 

+  2 

NoB-marfcetable  debt  . 

-H32 

-H17 

+126 

-  78 

+297 

+120 

+  131 

+122 

-  64 

+309 

Total  Govemment  debt  held  by 

the  poblk  . 

+  2*7 

-b273 

+304 

-548 

+236 

+117 

+439 

+372 

-617 

+311 

£  millions 


B.  Indirect  holdings  throngh  the  Discount  Maritet^'^ 

(Increase  +  /decrease  — ) 


Indirect  holdings  of  banking 

system: 

London  Clearing  Banks 

-  10 

-  2 

+  72 

— 

+  60 

-  3 

+  13 

+  47 

-  46 

+  11 

Scottish  Banks  . 

+  16 

+  11 

-  9 

-  23 

-  5 

+  22 

-  9 

+  22 

-  22 

+  13 

Bank  of  England,  Banking 

Department . 

-  1 

-  1 

+  8 

-  8 

-  2 

+  8 

-  1 

-  7 

_ 

— 

Total  . 

+  5 

+  8 

+  71 

-  31 

+  53 

+  27 

+  3 

+  62 

-  68 

+  24 

Other  indirect  holdings^/) 

-  5 

+  45 

+  27 

-  13 

+  54 

+  6 

-  36 

+  48 

-116 

-  98 

Discount  Market  holdings  of 

marketable  Govemment  debt  ... 

— 

+  53 

+  98 

-  44 

+  107 

+  33 

-  33 

+  110 

-184 

-  74 

Of  which: 

- 

Stocks  . 

+  10 

-  2 

-  32 

+  36 

+  12 

+  12 

+  44 

+  42 

-  54 

+  44 

Treasury  Bills . 

-  10 

+  55 

+  130 

-  80 

+  95 

+  21 

-  77 

+  68 

-130 

-118 

TABLE  2 
(Continued) 


AND  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES^“^ 

C.  Total  holdiiig§  of  Government  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes 


£  millions 


(Increase  + /decrease  — ) 


Quarter  ended(<>i 

Year 

Quarter  ended^ti) 

The  banking  system 

June 

1959 

Sept 

1959 

Dec. 

1959 

March 

1960 

1959/60 

(b) 

June 

1960 

Sept  Dec. 
1960  1960 

March 

1961 

London  Clearing  Banks: 

Noteslfi . 

+  10 

+  9 

+  64 

-  80 

+  3 

+  34 

-5+64 

-  66 

+  27 

Direct  holdings  . 

+  23 

+  108 

-  9 

-506 

-384 

-106 

-  38  — 

-301 

-445 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-  10 

-  2 

+  72 

— 

+  60 

-  3 

+  13  !  +  47 

-  46 

+  11 

+  23 

+  115 

+  127 

-586 

-321 

-  75 

-  30  +111 

-413 

-407 

Scottish  Banks: 

Notestsl . 

+  5 

-  2 

+  2 

-  2 

+  3 

+  8 

+ 

1 

-  3 

+  8 

Direct  holdings  . 

-  7 

-  1 

-  10 

-  12 

-  30 

-  27 

+  1-14 

-  16 

-  56 

Indirect  holdings  . 

+  16 

+  11 

-  9 

-  23 

-  5 

+  22 

-  9  +22 

-  22 

+  13 

+  14 

+  8 

-  17 

-  37 

-  32 

+  3 

-  10  +  13 

-  41 

-  35 

Bank  of  England,  Banking 
Department: 

Direct  indebtedness  (netX^i  ... 

-  10 

+  16 

-  41 

+  53 

+  18 

+  69 

+  64  -23 

+  50 

+  160 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-  1 

-  1 

+  8 

-  8 

-  2 

+  8 

-  1  -  7 

— 

— 

-  11 

+  15 

-  33 

+  45 

+  16 

+  77 

+  63  -  30 

+  50 

+  160 

Total  banking  system 

+  26 

+  138 

+  77 

-  578 

-337 

+  5 

+  23  +94 

-404 

-282 

Other  holdersfO 

Notesff) . 

Direct  holdings: 

-1-  46 

+  8 

+  84 

-  50 

+  88 

+  48 

+  5  +69 

-  51 

+  71 

Marketable  debt  . 

+  59 

-  4 

+  99 

+  92 

+246 

+  97 

+378  +154 

-  52 

+  577 

Non-marketable  debtfli 

-H32 

+  117 

+  126 

-  78 

+297 

+  120 

+  131  +122 

-  64 

+  309 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-  5 

+  45 

+  27 

-  13 

+  54 

+  6 

-36  +48 

-116 

-  98 

Total  other  holders 

+232 

+  166 

+336 

-  49 

+685 

+271 

+478  +  393 

-283 

+859 

Total  Financing  . 

+Z5S 

+  304 

+413 

-627 

+348 

+276 

+501  +487 

_  ... _ 

-687 

+577 

W  For  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  64. 

The  quarters  and  years  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  64.  The  quarters  ended  September  1960  and  December  1960  contained  fourteen  and  twelve  weeks 
respectively;  the  o^er  quarters  were  all  of  thirteen  weeks. 

(«i  Overseas  Central  Banks,  Currency  Boards,  Crown  Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and  Administrations 
and  certain  other  official  bodies. 

W  A  residual,  which  includes  the  holdings  of  banks  other  than  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks, 
unidentified  overseas  holdings  and  any  error  resulting  from  differences  of  valuation,  or  differences  of  timing 
in  the  figures  for  the  Scottish  Banks  and  for  some  of  the  overseas  official  holders. 

{•)  Changes  in  the  Discount  Market’s  holdings  of  marketable  Government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the 
**  indirect  holdings  ”  of  those  from  whom  the  Market  has  borrowed;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  6S. 
in  Discoimt  Market’s  borrowings  from  lenders  outside  the  banking  system,  net  of  changes  in  the  Market’s 
holdings  of  commercial  and  other  bills  and  other  assets  and  liabilities. 

(t)  Including  some  coin;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  6S. 

W  Including  Banking  Department’s  holding  of  notes;  see  note  M  to  Table  1. 

<0  Other  home  and  overseas  (official  and  non-oflkial)  holders;  see  notes  M  and  <<i). 

(1)  The  London  Clearing  Banks’  and  Scottish  Banks’  holdings  of  non-mailcetable  Government  debt  are  not 
reported  separately  and  are  included  under  “  Other  holders 


TABLE  3 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


£  millions 


Issue  Department 

Banking  Department 

1 

j 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Securities 

M 

Deposits  I 

Securities 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

Notes  1  Notes 
in  in  1 

Circu-  Banking 
lation  Dept 

1 

Total 

Public 

(b) 

■1 

Special 

(c) 

Bankers' 

Other  1 
Accounts 

Total 

! 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Dis-  1 
counts  1 
and  i 
Ad-  1 
Vances  | 

Other 

1951  Dec. 

19th 

1 

1,435-9 

14-4 

1,446-8 

394-1 

15-0 

_ 

289  6 

89-5 

3%-l 

351-3 

21-1 

23-6 

16-1 

1952  „ 

17th 

1,539-2  I 

11-1 

1,546-8 

383-6  1 

35-0 

— 

275-4 

73-3  1 

389-1 

368-3 

7-4 

13-4 

12-6 

1953  „ 

16th 

1,632-1  i 

43-2 

1,671-7 

366-6  ! 

21-4 

_ 

276-0 

69-2  1 

339-1 

316-2 

8-7 

14-1 

45-6 

1954  „ 

15th 

1,744-0  1 

31-3 

1,771-2 

378-1 

21-4 

_ 

289-5 

67-2 

362-4 

340-0 

7-5 

14-9 

33-7 

1955  „ 

21st 

1,880-8 ; 

19-6 

1,896-3 

314-4 

22-0 

— 

221-3 

71-0 

310-6  1 

282-4 

11-1 

17-2 

21-9 

1956  ., 

19th 

1,997-01 

28-4 

2,021-2 

289-9 

12-9 

— 

200-5 

76-5 

277-6 

254-1 

6-6 

16-9 

30-3 

1957  „ 

18th 

2,118-6  i 

31-8 

2,146-3 

291-7 

11-0 

— 

200-2 

80-5 

275-7 

223-6 

29-1 

22-9 

34-2 

1958  „ 

17th 

2,1644 

36-0 

2,l%-5 

296-6 

14-2 

— 

208-5 

73-9 

277-8 

240-2 

16-1 

21-4 

36-9 

1959  „ 

16th 

2,259-6 

15-8 

2,271-9 

295-7 

13-5 

— 

216-8 

65-4 

297-2 

255-7 

20-6 

20-9 

16-6 

1960  „ 

14th 

2,353-2 

47-2 

2,397-9 

452-8 

15-9 

151-3 

220-3 

65-3 

422-8 

376-0 

27-7 

19-1 

481 

1960  Jan. 

20th 

2,104-3 

21-1 

2,121-9 

332-1 

13-4 

_ 

255-9 

62-8 

328-5 

281-1 

26-6 

20-8 

21-8 

Feb. 

17th 

2,115-4 

34-9 

2,147-3 

348-5 

13-8 

— 

272-5 

62-2 

331-1 

288-5 

21-6 

21-0 

35-9 

Mar. 

16th 

2,127-1 

23-2 

2,147-3 

340-4 

10-8 

— 

264-0 

65-5 

334-7 

299-1 

15-2 

20-4 

24-1 

Apr. 

20th 

2,192-7 

57-7 

2,247-3 

322-1 

13-0 

_ 

243-4 

65-7 

281-4 

234-9 

27-8 

18-7 

58-5 

May 

18th 

2,176-3 

74-0 

2,247-2 

321-9 

10-2 

6-4 

241-2 

64-1 

265-0 

217-2 

29-2 

18-6 

74-8 

June 

15th 

2,216-6 

33-7 

2,247-5 

415-9 

11-9 

73-7 

264-5 

65-9 

399-3 

355-0 

25-6 

18-7 

34-7 

July 

20th 

2,299-6 

50-7 

2,347-5 

422-2 

11-4 

111-5 

232-1 

67-2 

388-9 

330-9 

39-3 

18-7 

51-6 

Aug. 

17th 

2,257-8 

42-6 

2,297-5 

462-9 

16-7 

150-5 

230-2 

65-5 

437-9 

379-3 

39-6 

19-0 

43-4 

Sept 

21st 

2,215-4 

34-9 

2,247-8 

480-8 

13-4 

149-8 

253-1 

64-4 

463-4 

430-6 

13-5 

194 

35-9 

Oct. 

19th 

2,213-5 

36-9 

2^47-8 

487-4 

11-6 

149-4 

260-3 

66-1 

467-5 

427-1 

21-5 

18-9 

37-7 

Nov. 

16th 

2,228-9 

21-4 

2,247-8 

477-7 

9-7 

150-3 

252-2 

65-5 

473-4 

415-7 

38-7 

19-0 

22-2 

Dec. 

14th 

2,353-2 

47-2 

2,397-9 

452-8 

15-9 

151-3 

220-3 

65-3 

422-8 

376-0 

27-7 

19-1 

48-1 

1961  Jan. 

18th 

2,216-0 

34-4 

2,248-0 

484-3 

16-1 

155-9 

248-3 

64-1 

467-4 

412-2 

36-1 

19-1 

35-1 

Feb. 

15th 

2,205-3 

45-0 

2,248-2 

512-5 

13-5 

155-1 

276-3 

67-6 

484-9 

430-1 

!  35-7 

19-1 

46-0 

Mar. 

15th 

2,233-2 

17-2 

2,248-3 

500-8 

11-9 

151-2 

271-7 

66-0 

501-2 

463-6 

17-7 

200 

18-1 

Apr. 

19th 

2,270-6 

54-7 

2,323-2 

473-9 

13-8 

150^1 

242-8 

67-2 

i  436-1 

376-0 

41-8 

18-3 

55-6 

May 

17th 

2,290-6 

34-8 

2,323-5 

502-2 

10-2 

152-9 

254-1 

85-1 

484-3 

4085 

57-6 

18-2 

35-8 

W  Including  Government  Debt  11-0.  Issue  Department  assets  not  included  in  this  table  (other  securities,  coin 
other  than  gold  coin,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion)  were  all  small  in  the  periods  shown. 

(>>)  Including  H.M.  Treasury  Special  Account,  until  its  closure  at  the  end  of  March  19S9. 

M  Deposits  called  from  the  London  Qearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks,  not  at  their  free  disposal. 
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TABLE  4 


CURRENCY  CIRCULATIONf-> 


£  millions 


Notes  and  Coin  Outstanding 

Held  by  Banks 

Average 

Estimated 

Notes 

; 

Bank  of 

Scottish 

, 

Circulation 

Total 

Estimated 

Northern 

London 

with  the 

Bank  of 

Scottish  , 

Northern  j 

Coin 

England  , 

Banks 

Irish  Banks 

Clearing 

Public 

(b) 

England 

Banks 

1 

Irish  Banks  i 

<e) 

Banks 

1 

1 

1951  Dec.  ... 

1,676 

1.438  1 

77  1 

9 

152 

21  1 

80 

9 

215 

1,351 

1952  „  ... 

1,796 

1,550 

86 

9 

151 

30  1 

91  j 

9  1 

225 

1,442 

1953  „  ... 

1,914 

1,655 

92 

8 

158 

46  1 

97 

8  1 

237 

U25 

1954  . 

2,023 

1,755 

98 

8 

161 

32  1 

103 

9 

260 

1,619 

1955  „  ... 

2,168 

1,888 

105 

8 

166 

23  1 

111 

9  1 

293 

1,732 

1956  „  ... 

2,311 

2,013  1 

114 

10 

173 

38  1 

120 

10  I 

305 

1,839 

1957  „  ... 

2,423 

2,113 

120 

10  { 

180 

25 

126 

10  ' 

330 

1,931 

1958  „  ... 

2,483 

2,170 

121 

9 

182 

37  1 

127  ! 

10  1 

339 

IJ969 

1959  „  ... 

2,593 

2,275 

124 

9  1 

185 

46 

131 

10  i 

343 

2,063 

1960  „ 

2,716 

2,388 

128 

191 

37 

135  , 

10 

385 

2,149 

1960  Jan. 

2,476 

2,163 

119 

9  1 

185 

34 

125  i 

9  1 

336 

1,971 

Feb.  ... 

2,458 

2,144 

120 

9  1 

186 

34  1 

126  1 

9 

306 

1,983 

Mar.  ... 

2,488 

2,170  ! 

122 

®  I 

187 

38  1 

128 

9 

299 

2,014 

April  ... 

2,559 

2,238 

125  i 

9 

187 

55 

131 

10 

310 

2,053 

May  ... 

2,572 

2,250 

127 

9 

186 

71  1 

132 

9  1 

311 

2,048 

June  ... 

2,573 

2,250 

127 

9 

187 

38  i 

133 

'  10 

318 

2,075 

July  ... 

2,651 

2,325 

130 

9 

187 

43 

1  138 

i 

343 

2,117 

Aug.  ... 

2,630 

2,310 

124 

9 

187 

42 

131 

9 

!  342 

2,106 

Sept  ... 

2,571 

2,250 

125 

8 

187 

28 

131 

!  9 

325 

2,078 

Oct  ... 

2,572 

2,250 

125 

8 

188 

36 

131 

9 

323 

2,073 

Nov.  ... 

2,595 

2210 

126 

9 

190 

38 

132 

!  9 

327 

2,088 

Dec.  ... 

2,716 

2,388 

128 

9 

191 

37 

135 

'  10 

385 

2,149 

1961  Jan.  ... 

2,611 

2,288 

123 

8 

192 

43 

130 

i  10 

'  363 

2,065 

Feb. 

2,576 

2,250 

124 

8 

193 

49 

130 

9 

i  313 

2,075 

Mar.  ... 

2,600 

2210 

126 

9 

194 

34 

133 

10 

313 

2,111 

April  ... 

2,651 

2,319 

129 

9 

1  194 

43 

i  136 

10 

339 

2,124 

May  ... 

2,659 

1  2,325 

131 

1  ’ 

194 

37 

i  137 

1 

10 

! 

330 

1 

2,145 

(•)  Figures  for  latest  months  are  provisional. 

(b)  Figures  for  Bank  of  England  and  London  Clearing  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Wednesdays  each  month; 
those  for  Scottish  Banks  and  Northern  Irish  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Saturdays  in  periods  of  four 
consecutive  weeks,  as  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  the  Belfast  Gazette  respectively,  with  as  close  a 
correspondence  as  possible  to  the  calendar  month. 

M  Excluding  coin  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Issue  Department 
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TABLE  5 


DISCOUNT  MARKET'^ 


£  millions 


Assets 

Borrowed  Funds^^) 

Total 

British 

Govern¬ 

ment 

and 

Govern¬ 

ment 

guaran¬ 

teed 

(e)  ! 

Freasury 

Bills 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

other 

bills 

(d) 

Other 

assets 

, 

Total 

Bank  of 
England, 
Banking 
Depart¬ 
ment 

London 

Clearing 

Banks 

Scottish 

Banks 

Dverseas 

and 

foreign 

banl^ 

W 

1 

Other 

sources 

1951 

December  31st 

1,031 

314 

624 

63 

31 

992 

5 

555 

! 

69 

247  ^ 

116 

1952 

ft  f 

1,067 

291 

702 

42 

32 

1,028 

5 

495 

77 

340 

111 

1953 

ft  ft 

1,085 

383 

606 

49 

47 

lf048 

— 

459 

80 

395 

114 

1954 

M  9* 

1,090 

373 

618 

47 

53 

1,051 

50 

452 

74 

345 

131 

1955 

ft  ft 

1,068 

307  i 

652 

45 

63 

1,014 

58 

459 

80 

257 

160 

1956 

ft  ft 

954 

294 

523 

85 

53 

909 

34 

454 

78 

212 

132 

1957 

»9  ** 

956 

223 

585 

84 

64 

903 

11 

474 

75 

201 

142 

1958 

»»  n 

1,053 

321 

594 

70 

68 

1,007 

8 

519 

85 

263 

131 

1959 

»»  9* 

1,130 

322 

635 

118 

56 

1,077 

28 

544 

87 

256 

162 

1960 

ft 

1,197 

440 

574 

117 

67 

1,139 

34 

631 

90 

244 

140 

1959 

March  18th  ... 

841 

341 

351 

89 

60 

789 

2 

433 

48 

!  184 

1  122 

June  17th  ... 

830 

351 

341 

101 

36 

776 

1 

423 

64 

171 

;  117 

September  16th 

909 

349 

396 

124 

40 

852 

— 

I  421 

!  75 

211 

1  145 

December  16th 

993 

i  317 

526 

114 

36 

1 

936 

8 

493 

66 

235 

1  134 

1960 

March  16th  ... 

959 

353 

446 

127 

34 

899 

I  — 

i  493 

43 

1  214 

149 

June  15th  ... 

990 

365 

467 

i  125 

i  33 

929 

1  8 

1  490 

65 

1  222 

1  143 

September  21sl 

954 

409 

390 

116 

39 

897 

!  7 

i  503 

i  56 

,  200 

1  132 

December  14th 

1,054 

451 

458 

108 

36 

997 

— 

j  550 

;  78 

1 

229 

140 

1961 

March  15th  .. 

913 

397 

1  328 

151 

37 

856 

! 

i  ~ 

i 

504 

1  56 

!  183 

112 

M  The  figures  are  aggregates  for  the  members  of  the  London  Discount  Market  Association,  and  for  1951  to 
1955  are  partly  estimated;  those  for  Assets  in  these  years  are  mainly  at  the  31st  December,  but  partly  at  other 
dates  in  Eiecember. 

Excluding  capital  and  reserves. 

(e)  At  nominal  value. 

(d)  Including  local  authority  bills. 

(*)  Those  banks  whose  main  business  is  conducted  outside  the  British  Isles.  Figures  after  1958  differ  slightly  in 
coverage  from  those  for  earlier  years;  this  difference  is  also  reflected  in  the  figures  for  **  Other  sources 
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i 

TABLE  <  1 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  ADVANCES 

TO 

THE  DISCOUNT  MARKET  ^ 

Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
made 

Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
outstanding 

1959 

18th  June — 15th  July . 

3 

13 

16th  July — 19th  August 

1 

12 

1 

20th  August — 16th  September  ... 

1 

7 

17th  September — 21st  October 

2 

7 

i 

22nd  October — 18th  November 

6 

27 

) 

19th  November — 16th  December 

... 

6 

20 

1960 

1 

17th  December  1959 — 20th  January 

9 

31 

21st  January — 17th  February  ... 

4 

23 

18th  February — 16th  March  ... 

4 

24 

17th  March — ^20th  April 

1 

7 

1 

2l8t  April — 18th  May . 

... 

6 

17 

! 

19th  May — 15th  June . 

8 

28 

16th  June — 20th  July . 

4 

27 

21st  July — 17th  August 

... 

— 

— 

i 

18th  August — 21st  September  ... 

3 

12 

i 

22nd  September — 19th  October 

2 

14 

i 

20th  October — 16th  November 

6 

22 

1 

17th  November — 14th  December 

6 

20 

i 

1 

1961 

15th  December  1960 — 18th  January 

... 

7 

27 

19th  January — 15th  February  ... 

... 

8 

28 

16th  February — 15th  March  ... 

1 

12 

i 

1 

16th  March — 19th  April 

— 

— 

20th  April— 17th  May . 

6 

22 
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TABLE  7 


LONDON 


£  millions 


Gross  Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and  Balances 
with  Bank  of  Englandfc) 

Money  at  Call 
and  Short  Notice 

1 

Total 

! 

Current 

Accounts 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Net 

Deposits 

W 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 

(b) 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 
W 

Total 

of 

which 

To 

Money 

Market 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

6,333 

4,221 

1,839 

273 

5,672 

2.100 

332 

531 

84 

310 

598 

1952  „ 

6,460 

4,169 

2,016 

275 

5,781 

2,327  i 

36-0 

550 

85 

302 

529 

1953  ., 

6,694 

A2A1 

2,105 

342 

5,913 

2,460 

36-7 

542 

81 

317 

501 

1954  „ 

6,941 

4,403 

2,144 

394 

6M1 

2,382 

34-3 

571 

82 

351 

498 

1955  „ 

6,612 

4,251 

2,000 

361 

5,776 

2,471 

374 

565 

8-5 

306 

506 

1956  „ 

6,656 

4,187 

2,054 

416 

5,793 

2,492 

374 

571 

86 

263 

505 

1957  „ 

>. 

6,929 

4,107 

2,377 

445 

5,945 

2,664 

38-4 

601 

87 

221 

525 

1958  „ 

„ 

7,199 

4,227 

2,486 

486 

6,131 

2,493 

346 

586 

81 

213 

587 

521 

1959  „ 

7,667 

7,146 

520 

6,475 

2,628 

343 

635 

8-3 

614 

1960  „ 

7,831 

7,156 

675 

6,446 

2,551 

326 

658 

84 

.  • 

710 

•  . 

1960  Jan. 

20th 

7,400 

4,415 

2,514 

471 

6,453 

2,541 

343 

588 

79 

255 

544 

482 

Feb. 

17th 

7,142 

4,193 

2,470 

480 

6,207 

2,296 

321 

592 

83 

271 

571 

503 

Mar. 

16th 

7,047 

4,123 

2,438 

486 

6,073 

2211 

315 

568 

81 

263 

555 

491 

Apr. 

20th 

7,211 

4,255 

2,455 

502 

6,129 

2262 

314 

573 

79 

242 

541 

468 

May 

18th 

7,099 

4,147 

2,457 

495 

6,130 

22AA 

316 

561 

79 

240 

563 

498 

June 

15th 

7,167 

4,203 

2,470 

494 

6,176 

2253 

31-4 

602 

8-4 

263 

548 

488 

June 

30th 

7,448 

6,869 

578 

6,213 

2292 

308 

605 

81 

.  . 

569 

.  . 

July 

20th 

7,248 

4,200 

2,331 

517 

6,262 

2259 

312 

597 

82 

231 

559 

484 

Aug. 

17th 

7,221 

4,184 

2,526 

511 

6,249 

2266 

314 

585 

81 

228 

547 

472 

Sept 

21st 

7,208 

4,146 

2,566 

496 

6211 

2216 

316 

585 

81 

251 

577 

498 

Oct. 

19th 

7,265 

4,172 

2,593 

500 

6,305 

2,287 

315 

596 

82 

258 

550 

461 

Nov. 

16th 

1299 

4,157 

2,573 

568 

6,230 

2,288 

313 

593 

81 

249 

566 

484 

Dec. 

14th 

7,523 

4,296 

2,588 

639 

6262 

2,399 

31-9 

615 

8-2 

217 

623 

549 

Dec. 

31st 

7,831 

7,156 

675 

6.446 

2,551 

326 

658 

8-4 

.  . 

710 

•  • 

1961  Jan. 

18thr'>l 

IMA 

4,222 

1  2,626 

576 

6,376 

2,456 

331 

600 

81 

245 

575 

497 

Feb. 

15th 

7,245 

i  4,084 

2,600 

561 

6201 

2,252 

311 

598 

83 

274 

559 

476 

Mar. 

15th 

7,189 

4,069 

2,566 

1  554 

6,144 

2,187 

304 

602 

84 

270 

583 

504 

Apr. 

19th 

7,332 

'  4,159 

2,604 

569 

6,289 

2,349 

320 

591 

81 

240 

612 

525 

May 

17th 

7,350 

1  4,196 

i 

2,576 

578 

6,261 

2,314 

315 

593 

81 

251 

580 

485 

(o)  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  (i)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdonrt  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland;  and  (ii)  Items  in  transit  between  offices  of  the  same  bank. 
<l>)  Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 
and  Bills  Discounted.  Excludes  in  1931  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  (see  note  (s)).  Sm  also  Additional 
Notes,  page  65. 

M  Before  January  1961  the  total  included  Lloyds  Bank’s  balances  with  Eastern  reserve  banks  (see  also  notet^l), 
which  before  1958  were  included  in  Balances  with  Bank  of  England. 
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TABLE  7 


CLEARING  BANKS 


Percentages  of  Gross  Deposits  in  italics 


Bills  Discountedf4; 

Investments 

Advances  to  Customers  and 
Other  Accounts^'l 

Other  BUkf« 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

England 

British  ! 
Govern¬ 
ment 
and 

Govern¬ 

ment 

guaran¬ 

teed 

S^ririts^ 

1 

1 

Advan- 

Total 

Trea¬ 

sury 

Bills 

! 

U.K. 
Com-  i 
mercialj 
Bills  1 

Other 

Total 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Total 

cesto  ' 
Nation¬ 
alised 
Indust¬ 
ries 

W 

Other 

(*) 

972 

791 

181 

2,067f»> 

32-6 

lS90(s) 

77 

1,860 

294 

89 

1,771 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

1,249 

1,182 

66 

— 

2,148 

333 

2,076 

72 

1,665 

25-8 

107 

1,558 

1952  „ 

1,417 

1,338 

79 

— 

2,275 

340 

2,194 

81 

1,611 

241 

60 

1,551 

1953  „ 

1,313 

1,199 

114 

— 

2,353 

33-9 

2,261 

92 

1,783 

25-7 

122 

1,661 

1954  „ 

1,400 

1,271 

129 

— 

2,016 

305 

1,928 

88 

1,747 

264 

32 

1,715 

1955  „ 

1,416 

1,275 

140 

— 

1,980 

298 

1,893 

88 

1,832 

27-5 

109 

1,723 

1956  „ 

1,538 

1,403 

135 

— 

2,049 

296 

1,962 

87 

1,777 

257 

79 

1,698 

1957  „ 

9» 

1,320 

1,185 

119 

16 

— 

2,102 

292 

1,994 

108 

2,126 

295 

80 

2,046 

1958  „ 

ft 

1,380 

1,215 

165 

_ 

1,710 

223 

2,818 

36-8 

78 

2,740 

1959  „ 

1,183 

1,017 

166 

144 

1,271 

162 

3,320 

424 

85 

3,235 

1960  „ 

ft 

1,409 

1,254 

131 

24 

_ 

1,698 

22-9 

1,571 

127 

2,846 

385 

72 

2,774 

1960  Jan. 

20th 

1,134 

989 

123 

22 

— 

1,618 

227 

1,486 

132 

2,933 

411 

64 

2,869 

Feb. 

17th 

1,094 

941 

131 

22 

— 

1,501 

213 

1,368 

133 

3,006 

427 

73 

2,933 

Mar. 

16th 

1,148 

1,004 

125 

20 

_ 

1,439 

200 

1,309 

130 

3,094 

42-9 

78 

3,016 

Apr. 

20th 

1,121 

981 

120 

20 

6 

1,405 

19-8 

1,275 

130 

3,133 

441 

76 

3,058 

May 

18th 

1,103 

958 

125 

20 

70 

1,376 

192 

1,245 

131 

3,134 

437 

64 

3,070 

June 

15th 

1,117 

979 

138 

70 

1,349 

181 

3,242 

43-5 

82 

3,161 

June 

30th 

1,103 

965 

118 

20 

105 

1,340 

185 

1210 

131 

3,236 

447 

74 

3,162 

July 

20th 

1,134 

1,001 

113 

21 

143 

1,317 

18-2 

1,185 

132 

3,195 

442 

69 

3,127 

Aug. 

17th 

1,114 

982 

112 

20 

142 

1,312 

18-2 

1,183 

129 

3,203 

444 

69 

3,134 

Sept. 

21st 

1,141 

1,016 

106 

19 

142 

1,304 

180 

1,175 

130 

3,231 

44-5 

73 

3,159 

Oct 

19th 

1,129 

990 

119 

21 

143 

1,289 

17-7 

1,160 

130 

3,238 

44-4 

84 

3,154 

Nov. 

16th 

1,161 

1,006 

133 

22 

143 

1,288 

171 

1,159 

129 

3,229 

429 

70 

3,159 

Dec. 

14th 

1,183 

1,017 

166 

144 

1,271 

162 

3,320 

424 

85 

3,235 

Dec. 

31st 

1,280 

1,115 

146 

19 

148 

1,256 

169 

1,142 

114 

3-260 

439 

64 

3,197 

1961  Jan. 

18thf*> 

1,095 

898 

153 

44 

147 

1,238 

171 

1,124 

114 

3,303 

456 

72 

3,232 

Feb. 

15th 

1,003 

790 

165 

48 

143 

1,187 

165 

1,074 

113 

3,354 

466 

62 

332 

Mar. 

15th 

1,147 

918 

181 

48 

142 

1,114 

152 

1,001 

113 

3,423 

467 

64 

3,359 

Apr. 

19th 

1,141 

912 

181 

48 

145 

1,106 

150 

994 

112 

3,446 

4&9 

1 

62 

3,384 

May 

17th 

W  From  February  1961  includes  re-financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months, 
transferred  from  Advances  to  Customers  and  Other  Accoimts. 

W  Excluding  items  in  transit  and,  from  February  1961,  re-financeable  export  credits  (see  note 

<f>  Figures  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury.  Nationalised  industries  are  defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1, 
page  64. 

(t)  Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  102  (1-6%  of  Gross  Deposits). 

Before  January  1961  figures  included  business  of  Lloyds  Bank’s  Eastern  Branches. 
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TABLE  8 


SCOTTISH 


£  millions 


Notes 

Gross  Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and 
Bailees  with 
Bank  of  England 
M 

Bal- 

Money 

atCaU 

and 

Short 

Notice 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

(b) 

Total 

Current 

Accounts 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Net 

Deposits 

(e) 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 

Id) 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

ances 

with 

Other 

Banks 

U) 

M 

1951  Dec.  ... 

77-3 

754-4 

363-5 

318-3 

72-6 

87-7 

1-6 

86-3 

63-3 

1952  „ 

85-6 

756-0 

375-7 

317-9 

62-4 

97-1 

2-2 

80-6 

81-3 

1953  „ 

92-3 

775-7 

381-4 

325-0 

69-3 

103-6 

1-9 

84-0 

75-7 

1954  „ 

97-7 

837-0 

406-1 

343-9 

87-0 

110-9 

1^ 

986 

82-2 

1955  „ 

104-8 

776-4 

368-4 

325-1 

82-9 

119-2 

2-1 

104-2 

74-3 

1956  „  ... 

112-8 

762-3 

350-9 

332-6 

78-8 

129-5 

1-5 

103-3 

69-7 

1957  „  ... 

118-5 

782-6 

341-7 

354-2 

86-7 

134-6 

1-7 

105-9 

80-2 

1958  „  ... 

119-7 

791-3 

323-3 

380-9 

87-1 

135-1 

1-9 

104-0 

78-1 

1959  „  ... 

122-4 

831-2 

375-0 

383-0 

73-2 

•  • 

•  • 

137-1 

1-4 

104-0 

89-9 

1960  „  21st 

125-3 

809-0 

351-7 

376-3 

81-0 

671-9 

299-0 

32-0 

146-2 

1-4 

44-9 

81-7 

1960  Jan.  ... 

116-3 

820-7 

373-8 

381-0 

65-9 

.  . 

133-3 

1-1 

92-2 

90-4 

Feb.  ... 

117-6 

801-3 

359-7 

380-2 

61-4 

135-1 

1-2 

88-7 

59-5 

March... 

119-4 

771-9 

337-2 

372-6 

62-1 

135-3 

0-9 

83-7 

46-8 

April  ... 

122-7 

776-8 

339-3 

370-6 

66-9 

.  . 

143-6 

1-4 

831 

59-4 

May  ... 

123-6 

785-2 

345-4 

367-8 

72-0 

142-7 

1-1 

94-8 

51-8 

June  ... 

124-6 

791-7 

346-3 

372-0 

73-4 

•  • 

•  • 

142-8 

1-3 

91-5 

68-6 

July  ... 

128-4 

779-4 

340-4 

367-0 

72-0 

148-4 

1-2 

89-9 

55-5 

Aug.  ... 

121-9 

770-9 

336-3 

366-1 

68-5 

141-9 

1-2 

84-2 

54-6 

Sept.  ... 

121-4 

775-5 

332-2 

373-0 

70-3 

141-3 

1-1 

81-1 

61-2 

OcL  19th 

121-2 

786-9 

339-8 

373-1 

74-0 

6605 

286-4 

315 

142-3 

1-7 

40-0 

58-5 

Nov.l6th 

122-8 

807-2 

355-9 

373-6 

77-7 

672-6 

295-6 

318 

142-6 

1-5 

47-9 

61-8 

Dec.  21st 

125-3 

809-0 

351-7 

376-3 

81-0 

671-9 

299-0 

32-0 

146-2 

1-4 

44-9 

81-7 

1961  Jan.  18th 

119-2 

801-8 

353-0 

372-4 

76-3 

662-4 

285-9 

310 

139-6 

1-5 

50-0 

66-9 

Feb.  15th 

120-8 

792-7 

335-8 

376-1 

80-8 

655-6 

285-3 

312 

142-3 

1-6 

54-2 

55-9 

Mar.  15th 

123-3 

781-8 

336-1 

375-4 

70-3 

654-0 

273-1 

30-2 

143-4 

1-4 

46-1 

59-4 

Apr.  19th 

124-5 

788-5 

343-4 

373-8 

71-4 

661-7 

269-3 

29-5 

147-0 

1-5 

39-4 

67-5 

May  17th 

126-6 

830-9 

359-0 

381-3 

90-6 

667-3 

300-4 

314 

149-9 

1-8 

52-9 

77-9 

(»)  Before  October  1960  the  figures  generally  relate  to  dates,  varying  from  bank  to  bank,  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  each  month;  thereafter  the  figures  are  all  at  the  common  date  shown. 

(i>)  Of  which  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation  was  2*7  at  all  dates  shown,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  coin. 

M  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  items  in  transit  between  offices  of  the  same  bank  (included  in  Balances 
with  Other  Banks  before  October  1960). 

(d)  Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Balances  with  Other  Banks, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  and  Bills  Discounted. 

(•)  The  total  includes  cover  for  Scottish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  “  authorised  ”  circulation,  and  also  banks' 
holdings  of  each  other’s  notes. 

(f>  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic 
of  Ireland:  includes  items  in  transit  before  October  1960. 
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TABLE  8 


BANKS 


Percentages  of  the  total  of  Gross  Deposits  plus  Notes  Outstanding  in  italics 


Bills  Discountedtrl 

Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accotmts^ll 

Total 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

BUls 

(if 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

England 

1 

i 

1 

Total 

British  | 
Govern-  i 
ment  and 
Govern-  ! 

ment 

guaran¬ 

tee 

Securities 

W 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

(if 

1 

Total 

1 

Advances  ! 
to 

Nationalised 
Industries  i 
(k) 

1 

Other 

(if 

14-0 

7-5 

6-5 

384-2W 

46-2 

373-5f«"» 

10-7 

221*7 

267 

17*9 

203-8 

(of 

1951  Dec. 

27*1 

24-3 

2-8 

— 

382-2 

45-4 

369-7 

12*5 

200-7 

23-8 

12*2 

188-5 

1952  „ 

23-3 

21-4 

1*9 

— 

416-6 

480 

403-7 

12-9 

191-8 

221 

3*5 

188-3 

1953  „ 

21-4 

15-9 

5*5 

— 

430*5 

461 

419-0 

11*5 

217-8 

23-3 

11*2 

206-6 

1954  „ 

28-9 

22-3 

6-6 

_ 

378-1 

429 

364-9 

13-2 

200-4 

227 

5-6 

194-8 

1955  „ 

32*3 

24-8 

7*5 

— 

359-4 

411 

345-2 

14-2 

204-8 

234 

9*7 

195-1 

1956  „ 

44-5 

37-6 

6-9 

— 

351*7 

390 

339-3 

12-4 

206-9 

230 

3-7 

203-2 

1957 

31-4 

25*7 

5*7 

— 

349*1 

383 

335-6 

13*5 

235*6 

259 

5*2 

230*4 

1958  „ 

29*5 

23-2 

6-3 

— 

313*5 

329 

289-0 

24-5 

311-6 

32-7 

10*5 

301*1 

1959  „ 

26-2 

20*1 

6*1 

7-9 

265-8 

28-4 

240*1 

25*7 

342-7 

367 

9*8 

332*9 

1960  „  21st 

33-6 

26-7 

6-9 

_ 

318-6 

340 

294-9 

315 

8-6 

286-3 

1960  Jan. 

28-0 

21*0 

7-0 

— 

321*7 

350 

.  . 

311-8 

33-9 

9-2 

302-6 

Feb. 

240 

16-8 

7*3 

— 

308-0 

346 

282-5 

25-5 

327*3 

367 

10*0 

317-3 

March 

18-4 

11-0 

7-4 

— 

296-8 

330 

335*3 

373 

9-4 

325-9 

April 

19-7 

12-6 

7*1 

0-6 

294-4 

324 

341-8 

376 

8-6 

333-2 

May 

17-7 

10-9 

6-8 

2*8 

287*3 

31-4 

262-1 

25-2 

342-5 

37-4 

8-9 

333-6 

June 

20-7 

12*7 

80 

5-5 

285*5 

314 

338-7 

373 

10-0 

328-7 

July 

20*9 

13-8 

71 

7*3 

285*7 

320 

_ 

335-7 

37-6 

9-9 

325-8 

Aug. 

39*4 

32-7 

6-7 

7-8 

267-2 

298 

241-4 

2*5-8 

336-5 

375 

9-7 

326-8 

Sept. 

45-6 

40-3 

5*3 

7-7 

265*7 

29-3 

240-0 

25-7 

333*3 

367 

9-4 

323-9 

Oct.  19th 

43-3 

37*3 

6*0 

7*7 

265-9 

286 

240*2 

25*7 

341-4 

367 

11-0 

330-4 

Nov.  16th 

26-2 

20-1 

6-1 

7-9 

265-8 

28-4 

240*1 

25*7 

342-7 

36-7 

9-8 

332-9 

Dec.  21st 

29-3 

22-3 

7*1 

8-0 

262-6 

28-5 

237*0 

25*7 

338-9 

36-8 

8-5 

1  330*4 

1961  Jan.  18th 

32-8 

25-6 

7*2 

7-9 

259-2 

28-4 

233-6 

25*7 

344-1 

377 

9*2 

334-9 

Feb.  15th 

24-3 

17*2 

7*1 

7-9 

252-7 

279 

1  227-0 

25*7 

352*1 

38-9 

7-9 

344-2 

Mar.  15th 

15-3 

7-8 

7*5 

7-9 

251-6 

27-6 

:  226-0 

25-6 

366*5 

401 

9*3 

]  357-2 

Apr.  19th 

19-8 

11*3 

8-4 

7-9 

251-2 

26-2 

!  226-1 

i 

25-1 

362-9 

1  57-9 

8-7 

1  354-2 

May  17th 

(t)  From  April  1961  includes  re-financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months,  transferred 
from  Advances  and  Other  Accounts. 

At  31st  December,  19S1  to  1958;  subsequently  at  the  same  dates  as  the  other  items  in  the  table  (see  note  (of). 
<0  Figures  are  the  differences  between  Total  Investments  and  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed 
Se^ities;  because  of  timing  differences  between  these  two  series  (see  notes  (of  and  (>•))  the  figures  for  Other 
Investments  before  1959  are  not  exact. 

(I)  Excluding,  from  April  1961,  re-financeable  export  credits  (see  note  tfl). 

(f^f  Figures,  which  are  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury,  relate  to  31st  December,  1951  to  1958,  and  thereafter  to  the 
third  Wednesday  in  the  month  (second  Wedn^ay  in  December  1960).  Nationalised  industries  are  defined 
in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  64. 

(0  Before  October  1960  and  in  December  1960  these  residual  figures  reflect  the  inconsistencies  of  date  between 
Total  Advances  and  Other  Accounts  (see  note  (of)  and  Advances  to  Nationalised  Industries  (see  note 

Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  6-0  (0*7%  of  Gross  Deposits  and  Notes  Outstanding). 
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TABLE  9 


NORTHERN  IRISH  BANKS^o^ 


£  millions 


Notes 

Out- 

stand* 

Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and 
Balances  with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

Banks, 

etc. 

(d) 

Money 
at  Call 
and 
Short 
Notice 
M 

Bills 

Discounted 

Invest¬ 

ments 

W 

Advances 

and 

Other 

Accounts 

1 

Total  I 

Current 

Accounts 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

i 

1 

Total 

of  which 
Treasury 
Bills 
(•) 

1951  Dec.  ... 

9-2 

123-3 

63-8 

51-7 

7-8 

10-2 

3-8 

16-8 

2-4 

0-6 

55-2 

52-4 

1952  „  ... 

8-6 

125-0 

69-1 

49-1 

6-8 

8-9 

1-8 

19-0 

5-7 

2-4 

1-9 

54-5 

47-0 

1953  „  ... 

8-0 

129-7 

70-3 

51-7 

7-7 

7-4 

1-1 

21-3 

3-7 

0-6 

63-5 

46-7 

1954  „ 

8-3 

137-0 

74-6 

54-4 

8-0 

7-8 

1-0 

20-2 

3-9 

0-6 

— 

64-1 

52-4 

1955  „ 

8-4 

132-6 

73-9 

49-7 

9-0 

1(H) 

2-1 

124 

4-1 

0-6 

— 

57-4 

57-8 

1956  „  ... 

10-2 

134-1 

77-2 

47-4 

9-5 

8-3 

1-3 

15-7 

5-1 

1-9 

1-3 

55-6 

561 

1957  „  ... 

9-9 

136-8 

78-2 

48-5 

10-1 

9-3 

1-2 

20-2 

4-0 

2-4 

1-8 

54-6 

56-7 

1958  „ 

9-3 

142-8 

83-8 

47-5 

11-5 

10-0 

1-0 

18-0 

4-2 

1-3 

0-7 

55-9 

64-0 

1959  „  ... 

8-9 

150-7 

88-8 

48-0 

13-9 

9-6 

1-0 

18-1 

5-3 

2-6 

1-9 

53-6 

70-2 

1960  „ 

8-5 

152-1 

86-8 

48-8 

16-5 

10-4 

1-5 

18-1 

4-0 

1-8 

1-0 

46-6 

80-3 

1960  Jan.  ... 

8-9 

148-1 

85-1 

49-3 

13-6 

8-8 

0-4 

14-9 

5-4 

2-2 

1-5 

54-5 

70-5 

Feb.  ... 

8-9 

145-7 

82-3 

49-1 

14-3 

7-9 

0-6 

14-1 

3-8 

2-5 

1-8 

53-5 

72-7 

March ... 

8-9 

146-4 

82-5 

49-4 

14-5 

8-8 

0-7 

16-1 

3-0 

1-9 

M 

53-0 

74-7 

April  ... 

8-9 

145-9 

80-6 

498 

15-5 

8-1 

1-0 

13-1 

3-9 

0-8 

0-1 

51-9 

77-5 

May  ... 

8-9 

145-0 

81-2 

49-8 

14-1 

8-3 

0-7 

12-6 

3-1 

0-9 

0-1 

52-1 

77-8 

June  ... 

8-9 

149-5 

85-5 

48-4 

15-6 

9-6 

0-7 

13-5 

4-7 

1-2 

0-3 

50-1 

79-7 

July  ... 

8-8 

144-6 

81-5 

48-6 

14-5 

9-1 

0-6 

11-0 

3-6 

1-2 

0-3 

50-1 

82-0 

Aug.  ... 

8-7 

146-8 

83-8 

48-3 

14-7 

8-7 

0-4 

13-5 

3-7 

1-1 

0-3 

49-7 

81-0 

Sept  ... 

8-5 

146-9 

83-7 

48-2 

15-0 

8-7 

0-5 

13-0 

4-4 

1-4 

0-5 

49-5 

83-0 

Oct.  ... 

8-4 

148-0 

84-1 

48-5 

15-4 

8-8 

0-5 

13-8 

4-5 

2-0 

1-2 

49-3 

82-8 

Nov.  ... 

8-4 

149-7 

86-0 

48-6 

15-1 

9-2 

0-5 

13-5 

4-6 

2-3 

1-5 

48-6 

83-1 

Dec.  ... 

8-5 

152-1 

86-8 

48-8 

16-5 

10-4 

1-5 

18-1 

4-0 

1-8 

1-0 

46-6 

80-3 

1961  Jan.  ... 

8-4 

152-7 

86-8 

50-2 

15-7 

9-3 

0-2 

15-5 

6-2 

2-8 

2-0 

48-5 

79-7 

Feb.  ... 

8-3 

150-8 

83-5 

50-8 

16-5 

8-7 

0-5 

15-6 

3-6 

2-8 

2-0 

48-9 

81-3 

March ... 

8-9 

152-9 

84-8 

51-5 

16-7 

10-1 

0-6 

15-1 

3-2 

2-5 

1-7 

49-5 

83-4 

April  ... 

8-9 

154-5 

86-5 

51-7 

16-3 

9-4 

0-4 

18-3 

6-0 

1-6 

0-7 

47-2 

84-6 

May  ... 

8-8 

156-5 

86-8 

52-5 

17-2 

9-3 

0-2 

14-4 

5-4 

3-8 

3-0 

47-5 

85-7 

M  In  general  the  figures,  which  relate  nuiinly  to  30th  June  and  31st  December  and  dates  in  the  middle  of  other 
months,  represent  the  actual  liabilities  and  assets  of  banking  offices  in  Northern  Ireland  other  than  those  of 
the  National  Bank  (a  London  Clearing  Bank,  see  Table  7);  but  the  figimes  of  Balances  with  Bank  of  England, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  Treasury  Bills  and  Investments  represent  a  proportion  of  the  banks’  total 
holdings  of  such  assets  equal  to  the  proportion  of  their  total  Current  and  Dejmsit  Accounts  which  was  held 
at  each  date  by  offices  in  Northern  Ireland. 

(i>>  Avera^  of  Notes  Outstanding  on  Saturdaj^  in  periods  of  four  consecutive  weeks,  including  notes  issued  by 
the  National  Bank  (0-6  in  May  1%1).  llie  ‘’authorised”  circulation  was  approximately  2  at  all  dates 
shown,  the  remainder  being  covert  by  Bank  of  England  notes  and  coin. 

(e>  Including  cover  for  Northern  Irish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation. 

(<i)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  three 
banks,  balances  with  banking  offices  outside  the  United  Kingdom;  also  includes  items  in  transit  between 
offices  of  the  same  bank. 

(•)  See  note  M.  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed  Securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  banks,  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  are  shown  in  the  Additional  Notes, 
page  65. 


TABLE  10 


1 

j  ANALYSIS  OF  BANK  ADVANCES 


I  millions 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1%1 

%  change 
Feb.  1961 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

1 

May  j 

i 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

1 

May  1 

Aug. 

1 

Nov. 

Feb. 

on 

Feb.  1960 

Coal  Mining  . 

0-9 

1-2 

1-2 

3-5 

0-9 

1-0 

1-0 

1-2 

0-9 

1-2 

0-8 

-19-0 

Quarrying,  etc . 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Allied 

41 

8-5 

9-9 

9-8 

1 

9-9 

7-6 

8*7 

1 

7-7 

8-2 

7-6 

8-2 

-  5  7 

Trades . 

60-2 

49-3 

60-5 

70-8 

68-7 

67-2 

71-6! 

76-7 

82-7 

95-1 

100-1 

+39-9 

Non-ferrous  Metals 

11-0 

7-5 

9-4 

9-4 

9-5 

9-8 

11-4 

15  8 

11-3 

12-8 

13-4 

+17-4 

Engineering,  etc. 

229-9 

228-7 

272-3 

275-1 

294-6 

294-8 

318-3 

332-2 

378-8 

413-5 

469-2 

+474 

Shipping  and 

j 

Shipbuilding  . 

Transport  and 

31-3 

43-9 

66-7 

75-8 

75-3 

77-7 

85-4 

97-0 

99-81 

1 

lOOO 

1066 

+24-8 

Communications 

22-0 

22-7 

27-5 

28-5 

28-3 

27-7 

33-0 

36-1 

35-8 

41-7 

42-1 

+27  7 

Cotton  . 

24-1 

26-4 

22-9 

20-9 

24-3 

23-0 

25-4! 

23-9 

24-4 

23-8 

25-7 

+  14 

Wool  . 

38-1 

40-0 

35-8 

38-7 

46-9 

49-9 

49-8  ! 

47-2 

50-4 

48-2 

51-4 

+  33 

Other  Textiles . 

43-7 

46-0 

49*2 

1 

52-6 

53-4 

50-2 

59-6  i 

700 

69-0 

650 

73-7 

+23-8 

Leather  and  Rubber  ... 

16-3 

18-5 

1 

18-21 

20-6 

22-7 

21-9 

27-1 

30-9 

29-6 

25-5 

28-4 

+  47 

Chemicals  . 

33-2 

33-2 

32-4 

35-8 

38-0 

35-8 

38-1 

43-2 

39-2 

40-1 

44-5 

+  167 

Agriculture  . 

220-4 

207-0 

253-6 

279-1 

301-7 

311-5 

318-8 

341-6 

357-5 

362-4 

361-4 

+  13-4 

Fishing  . 

3-3 

4-9 

5-4 

1  6-4 

6-6 

6-4 

6-31 

8-6 

10-1 

9-9 

9-5 

+49-9 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

151-9 

128-8 

176-9 

1  l%-2 

171-2 

197-3  1 

195-5  1 

197-8 

172-3 

191-1 

212-8 

+  8-8 

Retail  Trade  . 

163-8 

167-1 

235-3 

255-1 

268-7 

302-3 

338-4 

369-1 

357-8 

363-2 

369-8 

+  9-3 

Entertainment  . 

19-6 

21-1 

25-4 

25-7 

27-2 

27-2 

26-4 

26-9 

26-5 

26-3 

29-9 

+  13-3 

Builders  and  Contractors 

64-8 

61-6 

83-8 

94-0 

101-8 

108-3 

124-6 

1390 

147-8 

150-8 

160-1 

+285 

Building  Materials 
Unclassifiable  Industry 

20-8 

21-5 

23-0 

23-0 

24-6 

24-1 

26-5 

27-5 

31-4 

29-8 

32-2 

+217 

and  Trade  . 

Local  Government 

124-9 

133-1 

158-4 

165-0 

180-2 

188-6 

205-4 

208-4 

220-9 

223-2 

231-1 

+  125 

Authorities  . 

81-3 

74-5 

95-0 

85-4 

93-2 

94-6 

89-9 

85-7 

88-2 

87-7 

90-5 

+  0-7 

Public  Utilities  (exc. 

! 

Transport)  . 

Churches,  Charities, 

65-5 

53-5 

75-5 

81-6 

80-4 

79-4 

77-6 

87-6 

78-4 

88-2 

77-5 

-  0-1 

Hospitals,  etc . 

12-4 

12-4 

15-2 

16-0 

17-8 

17-2 

16-3 

16-7 

19-7 

18-9 

18-2 

+  117 

Stockbrokers  . 

Hire  Purchase  Finance 

14-2 

7-9 

141 

16-4 

17-9 

190 

23-9 

15-4 

14-9 

1 

19-6 

15-5 

-351 

Companies  . 

28-3 

30-1 

59H) 

82-8 

100-5 

114-1 

126-3 

148-4 

143-3 

136-5 

133-9 

+  61 

Other  Financial 

190-2 

171-6 

203-7 

224-2 

251-6 

264-1 

30a5 

3220 

325-7 

305-6 

319-3 

+  63 

Personal  and  Professional 

324-1 

319-7 

436-5 

487-4 

543-6 

581-1 

637-7 

680-2 

690-9 

682-3 

691-3 

+  84 

TOTAL 

2,000-3 

2,466-7 

2,679-7 

2,859-3 

3,001-8 

3,243-4 

3,456-7 

3,515-6 

3470-1 

3,717-5 

+  14  6 

Of  which: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

London  Clearing  Banks 

1,728-9 

1,687-6 

2,148-7 

2,344-7 

2,624-9 

2,828-5 

1  3,0130 

!  3,078-6 

3,126-3 

3,224-4 

+14-0 

Other  Banks  . 

271-4 

253-3 

318-0 

335-0 

353-4 

j  376-9 

1 

414-9 

j  443-7 

i  4370 

1 

i  443-8 

1 

493-1 

+188 

The  figures  relate  to  all  advances  made  by  member  banks  of  the  British  Bankers’  Association  through  offices 
located  within  Great  Britain,  irrespective  of  the  borrower’s  country  of  residence.  The  figures  for  the  London 
Clearing  Banks  and,  from  November  1960,  the  Scottish  Banks  relate  to  the  third  Wednesday  in  the  month; 
those  for  other  member  banks  (and  for  Scottish  Banks  before  November  1960)  to  various  dates,  mostly  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  The  definition  of  **  advances  ”  excludes  bills  discounted  and  foreign  bills  negotiated 
or  bought  and  also  **  impersonal  ”  or  **  internal  ”  accounts.  Except  for  the  “  personal  ”  advances  included  in 
the  “Personal  and  Professional”  category,  the  classification  is  based  on  the  business  of  the  borrower  and 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  object  of  the  advance  or  the  nature  of  the  security  held. 
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TABLE  11 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
A.  British  Oreneas 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

1  I 

United 

Total  Kiuguom 

'Resider.ts 

1 

1 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Reidents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

<b> 

i 

i  United 

Total 

Treasury 

BiUs 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec.  31stfc> 

541-8!  112-1 

276-7 

69-7 

83-3 

1-1 

31-4 

133-5 

19 

78-6 ,  23-5 

55-1 

1952  „ 

524-5  1  121-1 

284-1 

51-2 

68-1 

1-1 

45-8 

153-8 

■n 

94-8  47-9 

46-9 

1953  „ 

548-7  119-3 

294-8 

61-7 

72-9 

1-0 

43-7 

176-2 

104-7 !  64-0 

40-7 

1954  „ 

600-71  119-2 

313-9 

93-1 

74-5 

1-1 

44-1 

154-2 

133-8  i  78-8 

55-0 

1955  „ 

544-9  !  98-8 

305-6 

80-9 

59-6 

M 

42-8 

112-2 

0-6 

123-2 1  75-1 

48-1 

1956  „ 

tf 

514-6  98-0 

308-1 

57-1 

51-4 

1-0 

45-5 

103-7 

0-6 

114-6'  59-3 

55-3 

1957  June 

30th 

529-4  i  96-7 

308-2 

71-1 

53-4 

1-0 

38-3 

80-9 

0-2 

150-8 '  93-1 

57-7 

Dec. 

31st 

497-1  1  97-9 

284-3 

60-5 

54-4 

1-0 

36-2 

88-9 

4-3 

120-6  70-7 

49-9 

1958  June 

30th 

551-0  106-7 

303-6 

89-6 

51-1 

1-1 

44-9 

71-8 

174-3'  135-2 

39-1 

Dec. 

31st 

572-6  1  113-0 

327-2 

81-9 

50-5 

1-1 

45-9 

106-6 

8-3 

139-1  97-2 

41-9 

1959  June 

30th 

671-4  173-7 

352-5 

145-2 

_ 

1-6 

52-8 

9ai 

11-4 

173-7  123-6 

50-1 

Dec. 

31st 

659-3!  174-6 

336-9 

147-8 

— 

1-1 

72-8 

119-7 

116-8  65-5 

I  51-3 

1960  June 

30th 

693-8  1  189-4 

333-0 

171-4 

j  _ 

1-3 

107-2 

81-9 

17-5 

133-6  76-8 

!  56-8 

Dec. 

31st 

767-1  1  212-1 

347-0 

208-0 

— 

1-2 

117-4 

104-5 

34-9 

112-6  62-2 

!  50-4 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

809-5  240-5 

375-3 

193-7 

— 

1-3 

102-7 

73-0 

30-1 

128-9  64-6 

64-3 

W  See  Additional  Notes,  page  6S. 

W  Of  which  approximately  70%  up  to  December  1954  and  approximately  85%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively 
to  United  Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 

M  Figures  for  December  1951  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


£  millions  B.  American 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loang  to 

United 

Kingdom 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

Sterling  BiUs 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

fCinvdom 

..1 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

RCukidllS 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

(t) 

Total 

United 
Kingdom 
Treasury , 
Bills 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

95-5 

21-5 

18-4 

16-5 

39-1 

0-2 

15-5 

22-1 

160 

16-0 

1952  „ 

1090 

24-4 

18-4 

21-9 

44-3 

0-1 

16-8 

28-9 

_ 

18-4 

0-4 

18-0 

1953  „ 

116-7 

31-7 

25-5 

16-4 

43-1 

0-1 

14-5 

42-4 

— 

8-0 

1-5 

6-5 

1954  „ 

143-7 

34-7 

30-4 

15-7 

62-9 

0-1 

118 

56-1 

— 

22-1 

4-1 

18-0 

1955  „ 

122-5 

26-9 

26-5 

10-9 

58-2 

0-1 

12-7 

28-2 

— 

18-6 

2-9 

15-7 

1956  „ 

M 

107-2 

24-4 

24-6 

9-6 

48-6 

0-1 

8-7 

16-3 

— 

11-7 

1-1 

10-6 

1957  June 

30th 

131-5 

26-5 

35-5 

12-6 

56-9 

0-2 

7-5 

25-9 

— 

25-7 

0-8 

24-9 

Dec. 

31st 

113-9 

60-2 

25-1 

26-6 

2-0 

0-2 

9-8 

22-9 

— 

15-1 

2-4 

12-7 

1958  June 

30th 

115-9 

52-6 

25-7 

35-0 

2-6 

0-2 

8-0 

15-8 

— 

21-9 

7-6 

14-3 

Dec. 

31st 

129-0 

58-5 

28-9 

38-6 

3-0 

0-1 

11-6 

27-7 

— 

25-2 

7-4 

17-8 

1959  June 

30tb 

177-3 

68-8 

58-8 

49-7 

_ 

0-1 

8-6 

18-0 

— 

20-8 

3-7 

17-1 

Dec. 

31st 

205-9 

77-1 

71-2 

57-6 

— 

0-2 

11-5 

34-2 

0-7 

19-5 

3-0 

16-5 

1960  June 

30th 

373-6 

84-9 

195-8 

92-9 

_ 

0-2 

12-7 

27-3 

8-5 

25-2 

2-9 

22-3 

Dec. 

31st 

389-3 

,  99-5 

199-2 

90-6 

— 

0-2 

22-9 

27-0 

4-4 

20-9 

i 

16-8 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

426-5 

j  102-0 

236-4 

88-1 

— 

0-2 

19-2 

20-9 

5-7 

14-8 

1 

13-0 

(t)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  65. 

<t)  Of  which  approximately  60%  up  to  lune  1957  and  100%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom 
Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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IN  LONDON 

RankgfgJ 


TABLE  11 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Se^rities 

Other 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

(•) 

Total 

United 

fCingdom 

Over¬ 
seas  i 
Resi¬ 
dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

0-5  years  I  Over  5 
to  lyearsand 
maturity  ^  undated 

(d) 

247-6 

969  141-9 

8-8 

173-9 

38-3 

86-1 

10-5 

39-0 

79-0 

17-0 

55-2 

6-8 

1951  Dec.31stfc> 

259-7 

118-7  132-3 

8-7 

93-7 

34-5 

40-0 

6-9 

12-3 

23-4 

5-8 

14-9 

2-7 

1952  „ 

271-2 

101-1  <  160-2 

9-9 

84-3 

30-8 

35-9 

6-1 

11-5 

27-4 

4-9 

19-4 

3-1 

1953  „ 

293-8 

91-3  1  191-2 

11-3 

106-3 

39-6 

53-8 

9-6 

3-3 

41-4 

6-8 

31-2 

3-4 

1954  „ 

296-9 

102-1  183-1 

11-7 

120K) 

46-8 

56-9 

13-7 

2-6 

26-3 

3-2 

20-6 

2-5 

1955  „ 

286-7 

117-2  i  157-4 

12-1 

112-7 

42-3 

48-3 

18-5 

3-6 

27-2 

3-6 

22-0 

1-6 

1956  „ 

>. 

290-8 

124-2  :  154-0 

12-6 

116-7 

52-8 

446 

16-0 

3-3 

41-8 

4-7 

32-4 

4-7 

1957  June 

30th 

267-0 

103  6  150-9 

12-5 

117-1 

43-3 

54-9 

16-0 

2-9 

33-5 

4-9 

26-0 

2-6 

Dec. 

31st 

252-0 

78-6  160-8 

12-6 

136-4 

57-8 

52-5 

23-2 

2-9 

28-1 

4-6 

20-5 

3-0 

1958  June 

30th 

271-7 

87-9  168-3 

15-5 

165-0 

63-8 

78-6 

19-7 

2-9 

23-6 

3-9 

17-9 

18 

Dec. 

31st 

303-7 

113-4  ,  177-4 

12-9 

194-3 

72-8 

99-1 

22-4 

_ 

30-7 

6-1 

23-1 

1-5 

1959  June 

30th 

316-9 

1100  193-3 

13-6 

200-9 

80-9 

98-8 

21-2 

— 

35-5 

7-8 

26-9 

0-8 

Dec. 

31st 

298-1 

89-6  193-6 

14-9 

230-7 

86-2 

122-3 

22-2 

39-5 

7-9 

31-6 

,  _ 

1960  June 

30th 

312-8 

;  115-5  182-7 

14-6 

285-0 

108-3 

136-0 

40-7 

1  — 

28-5 

96 

18-9 

■  — 

Dec. 

31st 

308-6 

128-5  165-4 

14-7 

363-2 

127-1 

179-7 

56-4 

1  — 

32-8 

111 

21-7 

i  — 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

W  Excluding  trade  investmenU. 

(•)  Of  which  approximately  5%  at  December  19S1  and  30%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom 
Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern- 

ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

Other 

United 

Overseas 

Other 

Unallo- 

United 

Overseas 

Total 

“tig 

Total 

Kingdom 

Banking 

Overseas 

cated 

Total 

K>^--doro 

0-5  years 

Over  5 

Residents 

Offices 

Residents 

Oi 

(k) 

to 

years  and 

maturity 

undated 

10-5 

10-5 

33-6 

16-0 

8-9 

1-8 

6-9 

16-5 

0-8 

15-7 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

10-1 

lOK) 

0-1 

— 

38-9 

20-2 

6-2 

1-3 

11-2 

10-9 

0-9 

10-0 

1952  „ 

14-2 

13-5 

0-7 

— 

42-8 

23-2 

6-3 

1-9 

11-4 

8-8 

1-0 

7-8 

1953  „ 

12-7 

9-0 

3-7 

— 

48-8 

25-4 

6-9 

1-1 

15-4 

13-1 

1-1 

12-0 

1954  „ 

7-9 

6-0 

1-9 

— 

67-0 

29-5 

16-6 

1-7 

19-2 

12-7 

0-7 

12-0 

1955  „ 

6-6 

5-5 

1-1 

— 

71-9 

30-3 

14-0 

2-1 

25-5 

15-3 

1-1 

14-2 

1956 

» 

6-5 

5-1 

1-4 

— 

79-0 

32-4 

13-1 

4-6 

28-9 

29-0 

1-9 

27-1 

1957  June 

30th 

6-4 

5-0 

1-4 

— 

77-8 

49-0 

12-9 

15-9 

— 

27-7 

4-8 

22-9 

Dec. 

31st 

5-8 

4-4 

0-9 

0-5 

78-7 

50-9 

12-2 

15-6 

— 

23-9 

5-4 

18-5 

1958  June 

30th 

6-3 

5-0 

0-9 

0-4 

81-4 

54-9 

11-4 

15-1 

— 

18-4 

2-9 

15-5 

Dec. 

31st 

5-8 

4-6 

0-8 

0-4 

114-7 

63-9 

28-5 

22-3 

_ 

18-2 

1-7 

16-5 

1959  June 

30th 

3-1 

1-9 

0^8 

0-4 

133-2 

65-9 

55-3 

12-0 

— 

20-7 

6-0 

14-7 

Dec. 

31st 

3-1 

2-0 

0-8 

0-3 

306  6 

67-9 

209-7 

29-0 

_ 

21-4 

7-0 

14-4 

1960  June 

30th 

3-9 

3-5 

0-4 

— 

311-4 

78-0 

221-8 

11-6 

— 

13-9 

5-5 

8-4 

Dec. 

31st 

1-7 

1-5 

0-2 

366-7 

89-7 

257-0 

20-0 

— 

18-5 

7-4 

11-1 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

(!•)  Excluding  trade  investments. 

to  Relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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TABLE  11 
(Continued) 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
C.  Other 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Raiud^ts 

Overseas 

Banking 

Ofiices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BUis 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec.3l8t(k> 

74-8 

9-9 

41-1 

11-7 

12-1 

0-2 

11-7 

24-5 

1-3 

13-5 

1-5 

12-0 

1952  „ 

80-7 

11-0 

48-9 

13-4 

7-4 

0-1 

9-0 

34-3 

0-5 

13-1 

2-4 

10-7 

1953  „ 

89-5 

10-7 

53-1 

17-4 

8-3 

01 

10-0 

40-6 

1-1 

13-3 

4-8 

8-5 

1954  „ 

125-5 

12-4 

81-0 

17-4 

14-7 

0-1 

17-4 

41-0 

2-7 

21-3 

10-1 

11-2 

1955  „ 

140-2 

11-5 

103-6 

16-7 

8-4 

0-1 

11-5 

65-7 

2-6 

20-3 

7-5 

12-8 

1956  „ 

» 

94-6 

15-4 

59-6 

17-4 

2-2 

0-1 

8-3 

25-9 

1-4 

18-7 

5-5 

13-2 

1957  June 

30th 

126-5 

16-3 

89-7. 

18-0 

2-5 

ai 

14-5 

48-1 

6-9 

17-6 

3-4 

14-2 

Dec. 

31st 

105-7 

15-6 

690 

19-3 

1-8 

01 

13-9 

29-3 

2-3 

23-0 

7-4 

15-6 

1958  June 

30th 

148-4 

21-9 

95-7 

27-7 

3-1 

0-1 

15-6 

36-5 

21-2 

21-3 

11-1 

10-2 

Dec. 

31st 

171-0 

21-7 

109-6 

36-2 

3-5 

01 

21-7 

49-1 

25-6 

26-6 

9-7 

16-9 

1959  June 

30th 

202-4 

36-0 

133-4 

32-8 

0-2 

01 

28-9 

29-8 

46-4 

19-9 

10-3 

9-6 

Dec. 

31st 

203-0 

40-4 

132-4 

30-2 

— 

0-1 

33-3 

36-9 

36-9 

16-3 

6-0 

10-3 

1960  June 

30th 

220-5 

41-3 

138-5 

40-7 

— 

0-1 

30-3 

38-7 

35-8 

21-4 

10-4 

11-0 

Dec. 

3l8t 

311-3 

60-2 

211-3 

39-8 

— 

0-1 

46-8 

39-7 

62-1 

27-9 

14-2 

13-7 

1961  Mar. 

3l8t 

323-9 

62-5 

218-6 

42-8 

— 

0-1 

62-2 

31-8 

84-7 

18-4 

6-6 

11-8 

U>  See  Additional  Notes,  page  65. 

Figures  for  December  1951  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


TABLE  12  ACCEPTING 


£  millions 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Bwks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills  Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Rc<;idciiU 

Overseas 

Banking 

Ofiices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

Sterling 

Bills 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

136-3 

55-2 

21-0 

60-1 

0-4 

4-7 

57-4 

0-8 

13-8 

7-4 

6-4 

1952  „ 

121-0 

51-6 

19-5 

49-9  * 

0-6 

4-3 

48-4 

0-5 

15-7 

6-8 

8-9 

1953  „ 

137-1 

57-9 

25-0 

54-2  / 

0-5 

4-3 

62-8 

2-3 

17-3 

9-3 

8-0 

1954  „ 

160-4 

72-6 

30-7 

57-1  1 

0-4 

3-9 

67-0 

2-2 

21-2 

12-6 

8-6 

1955  „ 

152-3 

70-9 

31-9 

49-5 

0-4 

5-3 

60-0 

2-0 

23-0 

13-5 

9-5 

1956  „ 

n 

159-0 

74-8 

33-2 

51-0 

0-6 

5-3 

51-4 

7-9 

26-7 

15-9 

10-8 

1957  June 

30th 

166-6 

72-1 

35-3 

59-2 

0-5 

4-4 

41-7 

19-0 

22-4 

9-9 

12-5 

Dec. 

31st 

151-4 

71-3 

30-4 

49'! 

0-4 

5-4 

52-3 

8-0 

24-3 

15-9 

8-4 

1958  June 

30th 

192-3 

88-3 

41-0 

63-0 

0-5 

9-5 

50-5 

23-4 

24-3 

13-7 

10-6 

Dec. 

31st 

212-3 

100-4 

46-2 

65-7 

0-5 

6-8 

64-4 

26-8 

31-3 

14-3 

17-0 

1959  June 

30th 

249-5 

104-4 

71  8 

73-3 

0-5 

8-5 

58-4 

32-7 

31-1 

15-5 

15-6 

Dec. 

31st 

259-1 

113-6 

64-2 

81-3 

0-4 

13-6 

66-8 

25-9 

27-5 

15-5 

12-0 

1960  June 

30th 

334-2 

144-3 

99-5 

90-4 

0-5 

17-3 

58-7 

40-1 

46-1 

22-7 

23-4 

Dec. 

31st 

423-5 

173-6 

130-3 

119-6 

0-7 

25-9 

70-2 

54-6 

42-2 

20-0 

22-2 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

409-4 

166-7 

130-9 

111-8 

0-4 

26-9 

76-3 

58-9 

45-4 

29-3 

16-1 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  65.  Some  of  the  figures,  in  particular  the  subdivisions  of  Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts  and  of  Advances  and  Other  Accounts,  are  partly  estimated. 
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IN  LONDON 
Foreign  Bank#^^ 


TABLE  11 
(Continued) 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

0-5  years!  Over  5 
to  years  and 

maturity  imdated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securities 

(1) 

1  United 
Total  Kingdom 
Residents 

j 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

121 

8-5 

2-4 

1-2 

20-7 

9-2 

8'8 

1-6 

M 

20-8 

3-7 

14-9 

2-2 

1951  Dec.31stW 

9-8 

6-5 

21 

1*2 

21-3 

9-2 

9-3 

20 

0-8 

15-9 

2-9 

IM 

1-9 

1952  „ 

10-7 

6-7 

31 

0-9 

21-7 

9-2 

90 

2-3 

1-2 

16-5 

2-2 

12-7 

1-6 

1953  „ 

151 

7-4 

6-0 

1-7 

29-2 

12-7 

12-3 

2-8 

1-4 

20-9 

3-5 

15-3 

21 

1954  „ 

12-5 

71 

3-6 

1-8 

331 

14-9 

13-9 

2-7 

1-6 

22- 1 

4-2 

15-8 

21 

1955  „ 

11-6 

6-9 

2-9 

1-8 

37-7 

180 

15-9 

3-5 

0-3 

17-0 

5-4 

11-6 

— 

1956  „ 

12-7 

81 

30 

1-6 

36-3 

16-4 

16-2 

3-4 

0-3 

22-8 

5-2 

17-6 

_ 

1957  June  30th 

10-5 

6-3 

30 

1-2 

36-4 

17-5 

15-5 

31 

0-3 

25-2 

5-7 

19-5 

— 

Dec.  31st 

11-5 

7-0 

3-3 

1*2 

49-4 

211 

240 

3-7 

0-6 

18-3 

4-4 

13-9 

_ 

1958  June  30th 

11-5 

7-5 

2-7 

1-3 

46-2 

221 

19-5 

4-2 

04 

24-9 

4-3 

206 

— 

Dec.  31st 

8-6 

4-4 

31 

M 

79-9 

35-2 

391 

5-6 

— 

190 

5-7 

13-3 

_ 

1959  June  30th 

7-9 

41 

31 

0-7 

85-4 

30-9 

42-8 

11-7 

— 

21-7 

7-6 

141 

— 

Dec.  31st 

9-4 

51 

3-6 

0-7 

93-3 

38-6 

46-2 

8-5 

_ 

24-3 

7-3 

170 

_ 

1960  June  30th 

11-8 

7-8 

31 

0-9 

1290 

42-8 

70-5 

15-7 

— 

25-5 

8-7 

16-8 

— 

Dec.  31st 

11-4 

8-2 

2-5 

0-7 

1270 

480 

61-2 

17-8 

— 

28-2 

10-1 

181 

— 

1961  Mar.  31st 

(0  Excluding  trade  investments. 
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TABLE  12 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  C 
ment  and 
ment  gua 
Secui 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

Jovem- 

Govem- 

ranteed 

ities 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securities 

(b) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Recii’ents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residenu 

Overseas 

Residents 

54-6 

281 

11-9 

146 

38-8 

25-2 

4-6 

9-0 

92-7 

69-2 

23-5 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

57-8 

35-9 

7-2 

14-7 

32-4 

23-9 

3-9 

4-6 

73-0 

54-8 

18-2 

1952  „ 

61-2 

32-2 

171 

11-9 

320 

23-5 

3-9 

46 

78-7 

58-7 

20-0 

1953  „ 

721 

31-8 

28-4 

11-9 

40-2 

28-7 

4-8 

6-7 

94-6 

70-9 

23-7 

1954  „ 

60-2 

27-4 

20-8 

120 

46-4 

29-9 

6-5 

10-0 

96-5 

74-1 

22-4 

1955  „ 

55-6 

21-8 

204 

13-4 

51-8 

32-0 

6-8 

13-0 

95-7 

71-9 

23-8 

1956  „ 

„ 

58-5 

270 

19-3 

12-2 

62*7 

37-9 

9-7 

15-1 

122-9 

87-3 

35-6 

1957  June 

30th 

50-8 

210 

16-9 

12-9 

58-2 

37-4 

7-5 

13-3 

119-4 

81-3 

38-1 

Dec. 

31st 

56-9 

19-9 

22-6 

14-4 

76-7 

44-6 

17-6 

14-5 

113-4 

78-0 

35-4 

1958  June 

30th 

58-5 

22-7 

22-2 

13-6 

68-3 

40-9 

11-6 

15-8 

120-6 

81-1 

39-5 

Dec. 

31st 

61-5 

230 

18-7 

19-8 

948 

50-3 

23-4 

21-1 

130-1 

95-1 

35-0 

1959  June 

30th 

581 

23-4 

16-9 

17-8 

102-5 

58-4 

20-6 

23-5 

130-6 

96-8 

33-8 

Dec. 

31st 

62-6 

24-2 

19-0 

19-4 

155-5 

89-4 

38-3 

27-8 

136-9 

99-9 

37-0 

1960  June 

30th 

79-3 

36-7 

21-4 

21*2 

199-1 

110-0 

50-7 

38-4 

131-8 

99-4 

32-4 

Dec. 

31st 

68-2 

31-5 

15-2 

21-5 

167-0 

102-4 

38-1 

26-5 

163-6 

124-4 

39-2 

1961  Mar. 

3l8t 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 
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TABLE  13 


SHORT-TERM  MONEY  RATES 


Per  cent,  per  annum 


London 

Clearing  Banks 

Discount  Market  Buying  Rates 

Bank 

Treasury  Bills 

( 

Rate 

Deoosit 

Call 

Bank  Bills 

Fine  Trade 

Aer  unts 

Money 

(3  months) 

Bills 

1  t 

W 

(3  months) 

End  of  period 

1951  . 

2i 

£-:19:  4-06 

i 

i 

li 

21—31 

1952  . 

4 

£2:  8:  4-36 

2 

2 

3 

4  —5 

1953  . 

3* 

£2:  2:  7-34 

H 

H 

2A 

31—41 

1954  . 

3 

£1:17:  3-82 

H 

H 

H 

21—3 

1955  . 

4i 

£4:  1:  5-40 

2i 

2i 

4ft— H 

5  -51 

1956  . 

5i 

£4:17:  1-81 

3* 

3* 

4«-5 

6  —61 

1957  . 

7 

£6:  7:  5-91 

5 

5* 

6i  -6i 

71—8 

1958  . 

4 

£3:  3:  0-47 

2 

2* 

3i  —3ft 

41—5 

1959  . 

4 

£3:13:  8-82 

2 

2* 

3H-3H 

41—5 

1960  . 

5 

£4:  6:11-78 

3 

3* 

4i  —4ft 

51-6 

1960  January  . 

5 

£4:10:  9-18 

3 

3* 

« 

5i-6 

February  . 

5 

£4:11:  1-07 

3 

3* 

51—6 

March . 

5 

£4:12:  5-03 

3 

31 

4i  — 4H 

51-6 

April  . 

5 

£4:13:  0-48 

3 

3* 

4H— 4H 

51-6 

May  . 

5 

£4:11:  1-53 

3 

3* 

4H— 41 

51-6 

June  . 

6 

£5:13:  7-40 

4 

4i 

511-51 

61-7 

July  . 

6 

£5:10:10-96 

4 

5H— 5H 

r; 

August . 

6 

£5:11:  9-05 

4 

4* 

5H-5|| 

September  . 

6 

£5:11:  3-65 

4 

5}|-5i| 

61-7 

October  . 

5i 

£5:  1:  9-52 

3i 

3i 

51  —5ft 

6  —61 

November  . 

5i 

£4:12:  9-25 

3* 

3i 

4H— 41 

51-61 

December  . 

£4:  6:11-78 

3 

3* 

41  —4ft 

51-6 

1961  Janiiary  . 

£4:  3:  3-70 

3 

3i 

4ft— 41 

51-6 

February  . 

£4:  7:11-85 

3 

3i 

« 

51-6 

March . 

£4:  9:  8-41 

3 

3* 

51-6 

April  . 

fAtiy  . 

£4:  8:  1-71 

3 

3* 

4H— 4tt 

51-6 

£4:  8:  8-74 

3 

31 

4ft-^l 

51-6 

M  Average  rate  of  discount  on  allotment  for  91-day  Bills,  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  period  shown. 

At  14  days’  notice  up  to  the  11th  March  1952;  at  21  days’  notice  from  the  12th  March  1952  to  the  26th 
January  1955;  thereafter  at  7  days’  notice. 

M  Minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans  to  the  Discount  Market 
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TABLE  14 


SECURITY  YIELDS 


End  of  period 

British  Government  Securitiesfo) 

Industrial  Securitiestb) 

Short- 
dated 
<e)  I 

Medium-  | 
dated 
(e)  1 

] 

Long-  j 
dated 
(e) 

2i% 

Consols 

Debentures 

Ordinary  Shares 

Yield 

Dividend  ' 
Yield 

Price 

Index 

per  cent 

per  annum 

1951 . 

2-43 

3-51 

4-16 

4-06 

4-91 

5-78 

102-7 

1952  . 

2-93 

3-54 

4-22 

4-27 

5-08 

6-29 

97-5 

1953  . 

2-91 

3-43 

3-83 

3-90 

4-70 

5-76 

113-1 

1954  . 

2-63 

314 

3-51 

381 

4-44 

5-24 

152-1 

1955  . 

4-61 

4-75 

4-70 

4-42 

5-36 

5-64 

154-5 

1956  . 

4-93 

513 

5-29 

4-77 

5-85 

6-48 

140-6 

1957  . 

5-75 

5-52 

5-83 

5-36 

6-47 

7-02 

135-9 

1958  . 

4-20 

4-97 

5-40 

4-83 

6-02 

5-25 

133-2 

1959  . 

4-23 

519 

5-28 

5-04 

5-96 

3-98 

191-0 

1960  . 

5-49 

608 

6-08 

5-70 

6-54 

4-99 

1820 

1960  January 

4-71 

5-40 

541 

5-19 

5-99 

4-00 

190-0 

Pebniairy 

4-90 

5-49 

5-50 

5-27 

6-00 

4-12 

186-0 

Match . 

4-99 

5-72 

5-58 

5-33 

6-07 

4-18 

187-5 

April  . 

>«y  . 

5-20 

5-74 

5-65 

5-37 

6-10 

4-55 

177-1 

5-25 

5-71 

5-72 

5-39 

6-13 

4-60 

183-5 

June  . 

6-07 

600 

6-05 

5-68 

6-24 

4-80 

178-5 

July  . 

618 

5-97 

6-01 

5-66 

6-41 

4-87 

178-8 

August . 

612 

5-98 

6-01 

5-44 

6-49 

4-69 

188-5 

September 

611 

6-04 

5-99 

5-52 

6-51 

4-73 

186-6 

October 

5-78 

5-97 

5-% 

5-46 

6-53 

4-73 

189-1 

November 

5-58 

6-06 

6-00 

5-48 

6-53 

4-99 

179-7 

December 

5-49 

6-08 

6-08 

5-70 

6-54 

4-99 

182-0 

1961  January 

5-29 

6-27 

6-11 

5-81 

6-64 

4-81 

189-3 

February 

5-42 

610 

6-05 

5-87 

6-72 

4-63 

198-6 

March . 

5-50 

616 

6-08 

5-95 

6-75 

4-47 

207-1 

April  . 

May  . 

5-21 

615 

6-00 

5-91 

6-79 

4-50 

211  6 

5-29 

6-20 

1  6-10 

1  6-07 

6-81 

4-64 

208-9 

M  Redemption  yields  (for  2i%  Consols,  the  flat  yield),  allowing  for  accrued  interest  but  ignoring  income  tax. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  maturity  date  redemption  is  assumed  at  the  latest  date  when  the  price  is 
below  par  and  at  the  earliest  date  when  the  price  is  above  par. 

(b)  Taken  from  the  Actuaries*  Investment  Index;  relating  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month.  From  1951  to 
1957  the  index  for  ordinary  shares  is  based  on  the  29th  December  1950  =  100;  thereafter  on  the  31st 
December  1957  =  100.  Yields  and  prices  for  ordinary  shares  from  January  1958  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  those  for  earlier  years. 

Yields  are  based  on  gross  market  prices;  those  for  debentures  are  calculated  after  deduction  of  accrued  interest 
but  without  allowance  for  redemption.  Income  tax  is  ignored. 

M  Representative  securities  changed  from  time  to  time;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  66. 
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YIELDS  ON  CERTAIN  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AND  ON  ORDINARY  SHARESf«I 
Per  cent,  per  annum  (At  end-months) 


0  2  4  6  8  10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50  Undated 

Bank  Years  to  maturity 
Rate 

These  lines  link  approximately  the  yield  on  91-day  Treasury  Bills  and  the  redemption  yields  on  stocks  having  a  4^%  or 
higher  coupon;  they  end  with  the  redemption  yield  on  3i%  Funding  Stock  1999/2004  and  the  flat  yield  on  21%  Consols. 
M  For  definitions  see  notes  to  Table  14. 
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TABLE  15 


CAPITAL  lSSUESf»> 


£  millions 


New  Issues 

Refund¬ 

ing 

and 

Con¬ 

version 

Issues 

Total 

New 

Issues 

[includ¬ 

ing 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Trusts) 

For  United  Kingdom 

For  Overseas 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Trusts 

(c) 

1 

Total  i 

1 

' 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

and 

Public  { 
Corpora- 1 
tions 
(b) 

Public  Companiesfc} 

Total 

Govern¬ 
ments, 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 
and 
Public 
Corpora- ; 
tions  1 
(f)  ' 

Public 

Com¬ 

panies 

(e) 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Indus¬ 

tries 

(d> 

i 

Insurance, : 
Banking 
and 

Finance 

W 

Other 

1952  . 

387-2 

332-5  i 

205-8 

1 

108-2 

1-4 

17-1 

52-4  1 

33-1 

19-3 

2-2 

23-0 

1953  . 

435-1 

369-8  1 

245-5 

107-1 

3-2 

14-0 

57-4  : 

30-8  ! 

26-6 

7-8 

17-0 

1954  . 

530-6 

425-1  i 

224-5 

166-7  j 

18-0 

15-9 

79-2 

42-2 

37-0 

26-3 

20-7 

1955  . 

634-5 

547-8  i 

305-9 

178-1 

28-3 

35-5 

63-6 

17-5 

460 

23-1 

69-8 

1956  . 

365-5 

288-7 

53-9 

208-6 

4-4 

21-8 

52-6 

13-8  1 

38-8 

24-3 

11-3 

1957  . 

367-3 

287-3 

28-7 

228-1 

12-5 

184) 

65-1 

12-0 

53-1 

14-9 

10-7 

1958  . 

359-5 

270-6 

75-6 

147-3 

28-5 

19-3 

74-0 

48-7 

25-3 

148 

28-2 

1959  . 

541-4 

459-1 

51-2 

191-2 

157-5 

59-2 

48-8 

23-3 

25-5 

33-6 

44-7 

1960  . 

4 

607-5 

511-8 

57-3 

277-1 

1146 

62-8 

48-1 

15-2 

32-8 

47-6 

22-4 

1958  1st  quarter... 

120-1 

99-1 

27-4 

62-8 

7-3 

1-6 

18-0 

96 

8-4 

30 

16-2 

2nd  „  ... 

99^ 

68-9 

12-7 

49-1 

2-4 

4-7 

27-0 

19-8 

7-2 

3-0 

IM 

3rd  „  ... 

83-6 

71-0 

30-5 

20-3 

13-0 

7-3 

7-4 

3-9 

3-5 

5-2 

0-9 

4th  „  ... 

56-8 

31-5 

5-0 

15-1 

5-9 

5-6 

21-7 

15-4 

6-3 

3-6 

— 

1959  1st  quarter... 

144-6 

115-4 

lOK) 

61-6 

24-3 

19-5 

25-8 

12-9 

12-9 

3-5 

20-4 

2nd  „  ... 

117-7 

105-2 

16-4 

28-3 

45-5 

15-0 

5-1 

0-8 

4-3 

7-4 

12-3 

3rd  „  ... 

155-1 

139-9 

— 

65-9 

60-6 

13-4 

3-4 

11-9 

9-3 

4th  „  ... 

124-0 

98-6 

1  24-9 

35-3 

i 

271 

11-4 

14-5 

9-7 

1 

4-8 

10-9 

2-8 

1960  Ist  quarter... 

150-4 

113-4 

3-0 

48-8 

!  50-1 

11-5 

21-4 

11-9 

,.5 

15-6 

2-2 

2nd  „  ... 

142-7 

115-3 

13-7 

61-5 

1  24-3 

15-8 

7-3 

!  3-4 

4-0 

20-1 

2-4 

3rd  „  ... 

143-0 

124-1 

11-9 

72-5 

1  «.4 

16-4 

10-4 

_ 

10-4 

8-5 

14-6 

4th  „  ... 

171-3 

159-1 

28-8 

94-3 

16-8 

19-2 

8-9 

8-9 

3-3 

3-3 

1961  1st  quarter.. 

146-3 

131-3 

9-9 

91-5 

1 

17-3 

1  12-6 

11-1 

i 

11-1 

1 

3-9 

19-5 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  66. 

(^i  Including  the  nationalised  industries  (defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  64)  and  certain  public 
bodies  such  as  water,  dock  and  harbour  boards. 

M  Total  new  issues  by  public  companies,  including  investment  trusts,  are  further  analysed  by  class  of  capital 
issued;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  67. 

(d)  Defined  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

(•>  Including  companies  engaged  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  property. 

(i)  Including  issues  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
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TABLE  16 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


£  millions 


Current 

\ccount 

Long-term  Capital  Accountt^) 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Private  investment 

Balance 

Imports  , 
(f.o.b.)  1 

Exports  ; 
(f.o.b.) 

1 

1 

Visible  ; 
balance 

1 

Govern- ! 
ment  i 
(net) 

Other 

mvisibles 

(net) 

Current 

balance 

,  Abroad 

(C) 

In  the 
'  United 

1  Kingdom 
(net) 

of  long¬ 
term 
capital 

1958  . 

3,330 

3,392 

+  62 

-222 

-b451 

+291 

-  49  -323 

+  193 

-179 

1959  . 

3,578 

3,509 

-  69 

-234 

-b354 

i 

+  51 

-35314)  _3i7 

+  175 

-495 

1960  . 

4,077 

3,711 

-366 

-287 

+  309 

-344 

-100  -274 

+  173 

-201 

1958  1st  quarter  ... 

837 

877 

+  40 

-  56 

+  133 

+  117 

-  1 

-10 

-  11 

2nd  „  ... 

793 

818 

+  25 

-  48 

+  104 

+  81 

-  14 

-35 

-  49 

3rd  „  ... 

830 

831 

+  1 

-  57 

+  133 

+  77 

+  2 

-63 

-  61 

4th  . 

870 

866 

-  4 

-  61 

+  81 

+  16 

-  36 

-22 

-  58 

1959  1st  quarter  ... 

850 

841 

-  9 

-  54 

+  78 

+  15 

-  19 

-30 

-  49 

2nd  „  ... 

880 

885 

+  5 

-  60 

+  127 

+  72 

-17814) 

-42 

-220 

3rd  . 

878 

832 

1  -46 

-  57 

+  109 

+  6 

-  21 

-51 

-  72 

4th  . 

970 

1  951 

1 

:  -  19 

-  63 

+  40 

i 

I 

-135 

-19 

-154 

1960  1st  quarter  ... 

1,012 

966 

-  46 

1  ” 

j  +  84 

1  -  37 

-  17 

-22 

-  39 

2nd  „ 

1,021 

!  941 

-  80 

i  -  67 

i  +105 

1  -  42 

-  21 

-51 

-  72 

3rd  „  ... 

997 

858 

-139 

-  70 

+  61 

-148 

-  15 

-31 

-  46 

4th  „  ... 

1,047 

946 

! 

-101 

-  75 

+  59 

-117 

-  47 

+  3 

-  44 

1961  1st  quarter  ... 

1,045 

987 

-  58 

-.5 

+  87 

-  56 

-  23 

+  58 

+  35 

M  The  items  in  this  table  are  defined  in  “United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1958  to  1960”  (Cmnd,  1329), 
published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  in  March  1961.  This  introduced  important  changes  in  the  sources  and 
methods  of  compilation  of  the  estimates,  which  are  explained  in  an  article  in  “Economic  Trends”  for 
March  1961.  Figures  for  1960  and  1961  are  provisional. 

(i>)  Following  the  normal  practice  in  balance  of  payments  accounts,  a  decrease  in  liabilities  or  increase  in  assets 
is  shown  — ,  an  increase  in  liabilities  or  a  decrease  in  assets  +. 
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TABLE  16 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS^-^ 


£  millions 


Balance  of 
current  and 
long-term 
capital 

Balancing 

item 

Monetary  Movements^^i 

Overseas 

sterling 

holdings 

Gold  and 
convertible 
currency 
reserves 

Other 

(including 

miscellaneous 

capital) 

Balance  of 
monetary 
movements 

+  112 

+  99 

+  58 

-284 

I  +  15  1 

-211 

1958 

-444 

+  64 

+236 

+  119 

i  +25 

1 

+  380 

1959 

-545 

+  377 

+224t«i 

-177 

;  : 

+  168 

1960 

+  106 

+  92 

-  25 

-177 

+  4 

-198 

1958  1st  quarter 

+  32 

+  29 

+  12 

-no 

+  37 

-  61 

2nd  „ 

+  16 

+  4 

-  1 

-  15 

-  4 

-  20 

3rd  „ 

-  42 

-  26 

+  72 

+  18 

1 

1  -  22 

+  68 

4th  „ 

-  34 

+  91 

-101 

-  25 

+  69 

-  57 

1959  1st  quarter 

-148 

-  25 

+213 

-  12 

I  -  28 

+  173 

2nd  „ 

-  66 

+  44 

+  60 

-  40 

!  +  2 

+  22 

3rd  „ 

-1% 

-  46 

+  64 

1  +196 

-  18 

+242 

4th  „ 

-  76 

+  101 

-  32 

-  16 

i  +  23 

1960  1st  quarter 

-114 

+  40 

+  95 

-  40 

+  19 

i  +  74 

2nd  „ 

-194 

+  124 

+  72 

-  77 

+  75 

+  70 

3rd  „ 

-161 

+  112 

+  89fri 

-  44 

1  +  4 

i 

!  +  49 

1 

4th  „ 

-  21 

+  50 

-164t«> 

+  75 

1 

1  +  60 

!  -  29 

1 

1961  1st  quarter 

M  Comprising  inter-government  loans  (net).  United  Kingdom’s  subscriptions  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
International  Development  Association  and  European  Fund,  and  other  U.K.  oSBcial  long-term  capital  (net). 
(<i)  Including  United  Kingdom’s  subscription  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of  232. 

M  Revisions  to  figures  of  Overseas  sterling  holdings  subsequent  to  publication  of  balance  of  payments  series 
produce  changes  of  -i-226  in  1960,  -1-91  in  1960  4th  quarter,  and  —166  in  1961  1st  quarter;  see  Table  17. 
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TABLE  17 


OVERSEAS  STERLCi^G  HOLDINGS  BY 

£  millions 


Non- 


Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

oflScial 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Overseas  Sterling 
Countries 

Non-Sterling 

Countries 

Terri¬ 

torial 

Organi¬ 

sations 

End  of  period 
1951  . 

Total 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Official 

funds 

4.143 

3,477 

666 

2,585 

2,252 

333 

992 

659 

333 

566 

1952  . 

3,786 

3,063 

723 

2,482 

2,019 

463 

737 

477 

260 

567 

1953  . 

4,004 

3,188 

816 

2,715 

2,203 

512 

778 

474 

304 

511 

1954  . 

4,179 

3,196 

983 

2,822 

2,260 

562 

881 

460 

421 

476 

1955  . 

4,045 

3,173 

872 

2,764 

2,266 

498 

812 

438 

374 

469 

1956  . 

4,091 

3,309 

782 

2,730 

2,240 

490 

692 

400 

292 

669 

1957  . 

3,918 

3,154 

764 

2,608 

2,126 

482 

665 

383 

282 

645 

1958  . 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2.519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  . 

4,212 

3,195 

1,017 

2,704 

2,165 

539 

803 

325 

478 

705 

1960  . 

4,438 

3,081 

1,357 

2,482 

2,033 

449 

1,407 

499 

908 

549 

1957  March  ... 

4.151 

3,290 

861 

2,795 

2,275 

520 

691 

350 

341 

665 

June 

4,156 

3,272 

884 

2,819 

2,279 

540 

677 

333 

344 

660 

Sept 

4,027 

337 

730 

2,689 

2,188 

501 

686 

457 

229 

652 

Dec.  ... 

3,918 

3,154 

764 

2,608 

2,126 

482 

665 

383 

282 

645 

1958  March  ... 

3,893 

3,057 

836 

2,539 

2,051 

488 

704 

356 

348 

650 

June 

3,905 

2,990 

915 

2,537 

2,007 

530 

737 

352 

385 

631 

Sept 

3,904 

2,965 

939 

2,492 

1,969 

523 

776 

360 

416 

636 

Dec.  ... 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

Dec. 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  March  ... 

3,875 

2,922 

953 

2,574 

2,034 

540 

763 

350 

413 

538 

June 

4,088 

3,080 

1,008 

2,649 

2,076 

573 

730 

295 

435 

709 

Sept 

4,148 

3,108 

1,040 

2,677 

2,097 

580 

766 

306 

460 

705 

Dk. 

4,212 

3,195 

1,017 

2,704 

2,165 

539 

803 

325 

478 

705 

1960  March  ... 

4,180 

3,179 

1,001 

2,670 

2,156 

514 

822 

335 

487 

688 

June 

4,275 

3,202 

1,073 

2,674 

2,154 

520 

940 

387 

553 

661 

Sept 

4,347 

3,156 

1,191 

2,577 

2.085 

492 

1,166 

467 

699 

604 

Dm. 

4,438 

3,081 

1,357 

2,482 

2,033 

449 

1,407 

499 

908 

549 

1961  March  ... 

4,272 

3,109 

1,163 

2,443 

1,988 

455 

1,276 

568 

708 

553 
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TABLE  17 


AREA  AND  CLASS  OF  HOLDER 


£  millions 


Non-Sterling  Countries  (Area  detail) 


Dollar  Area 

Other  Western 
Hemisphere  CountT'^ 

O.E.E.C.  Countries 

Other  Non-Sterling 
Countrirato) 

Central 

Central 

Central 

Central 

Bank  and  i 

Other 

Bank  and  j 

Other 

Bank  and 

Other 

Bank  and 

Other 

other  official  i 

funds 

other  official 

funds 

other  official 

funds 

other  official 

funds 

funds 

1 

: 

funds 

1 

funds 

funds 

End  of  period 

28 

10 

35 

22 

155 

173 

441 

128 

1951 

15 

19 

20 

-14 

86 

153 

356 

102 

1952 

19 

43 

57 

-17 

68 

155 

330 

123 

1953 

8 

89 

6 

2 

56 

188 

390 

142 

1954 

5 

53 

3 

6 

50 

163 

380 

152 

1955 

7 

30 

19 

13 

61 

132 

313 

117 

1956 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

1957 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

1958 

.  , 

1959 

1960 

6 

44 

17 

16 

49 

150 

278 

131 

1957  March 

7 

43 

20 

16 

48 

157 

258 

128 

June 

5 

25 

17 

12 

187 

89 

248 

103 

Sept 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

Dw. 

5 

37 

14 

14 

100 

179 

237 

118 

1958  March 

4 

40 

2 

21 

117 

189 

229 

135 

June 

7 

32 

1 

27 

119 

232 

233 

125 

Sept 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

Dm. 

North  America 

Latin  America 

Western  Europe 

(b) 

(e) 

(d) 

7 

51 

1 

17 

159 

249 

232 

118 

Dec. 

6 

39 

_ 

13 

,  100 

245 

244 

116 

1959  March 

7 

45 

— 

14 

51 

252 

237 

124 

June 

6 

48 

3 

11 

72 

263 

225 

138 

Sept 

5 

55 

8 

4 

99 

288 

213 

131 

Dm. 

8 

50 

25 

’  102 

306 

200 

131 

1960  March 

8 

83 

36 

5 

131 

358 

212 

107 

June 

6 

127 

54 

6 

205 

427 

202 

139 

Sept. 

6 

297 

56 

9 

236 

463 

201 

139 

Dec. 

6 

137 

, 

6 

319 

428 

201 

137 

1961  March 

W  Including  Iraq. 

U.S.A.  and  Dependencies  and  Canada. 

(e)  Other  independent  countries  of  the  American  continent. 

W  O.E.E.C.  countries  (including  Spain)  and  their  dependent  territories,  together  with  Andorra,  Finland,  Vatican 
City  and  Yugoslavia. 
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TABLE  18 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Monthly  range  of  quotationsf"> 


1 

U.S. 

dollars  j 

! 

Security 
sterling  j 

(W  ^ 

i 

London  premium  / 1 
discount  on 

U.&  $  ! 

securities 

(e)  ! 

Canadian 

dollars 

1959 

Parity 

2-80 

! 

% 

September 

•  •• 

•••  ••• 

2  80  — 80tt 

2-79*  —80* 

ft  pre.—  2*  pre. 

2-65*  —67H 

October  ... 

... 

•••  ••• 

2-80A— 81 

2-77*  —81 

*  dis. — 2*1  pre. 

2-65*  —66* 

November 

... 

•••  ••• 

2*80i^— 80A 

2-78*  —80* 

*pre. —  2  pre. 

2'65ft — 68ft 

December 

... 

. 

2-79i  —80ft 

2-79  —80* 

l*pre. —  2*  pre. 

2-65*  —67 

1960 

January  ... 

... 

•••  ••• 

2-79i  —80ft 

2-79  —80* 

2*  pre. —  4*  pre. 

2-66  —67ft 

February 

•••  ••• 

2-80ft-4MH 

2-78*  —80* 

2*  pre.— 4ft  pre. 

2-66ft— 67* 

March  ... 

2-80ft— 80H 

2-77*  —79* 

1  pre. — ^2ft  pre. 

2-66ft— 68* 

April 

•  ••  ••• 

280H-fili 

2-76*  —78* 

*pre. —  l*pre. 

2-68*  —71** 

May 

2-80ft— 81 

2-76*  —78 

**pre.—  l*pre. 

2-71ft— 77H 

June 

. 

2-79H— 80H 

2-77*  —78* 

*  pre.— 1**  pre. 

2-74*  —76* 

July 

2-80i  —81 

2-78*  —80* 

ft  dis.  —1ft  pre. 

2-72*  —76* 

August  ... 

... 

••• 

2-80H-8U 

2-79*  —81* 

ft  dis.  —  ft  pre. 

2-71ft— 73H 

September 

•  ••  ••• 

2-80H-81H 

2-80*  —81** 

*1  dis.  —  *  dis. 

2-72*  —75* 

October  ... 

•  ••  ••• 

2-8(H  — 81i 

2-80*  —81* 

ft  dis.  —  ft  dis. 

2-74*  —75** 

November 

2-80J  — 8U 

2  80*  —81* 

*  dis.  —  *  dis. 

2-73**— 75** 

December 

. 

2  80*  —81* 

2-79  —81* 

*  dis.  —  ft  dis. 

2-73*  —79* 

1961 

January  ... 

... 

. 

280ft— 80** 

2-77  —79* 

ft  dis.  —1ft  pre. 

2-77ft— 79H 

February 

. 

2-79A— 80* 

2-78*  —79* 

ft  pre.— 1ft  pre. 

2-75*  —78ft 

March  ... 

2-79ft— 80ft 

2-74*  —79ft 

*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-74ft— 77* 

April 

2-79ft— 80ft 

2-75ft— 79* 

4*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-76ft— 77* 

May 

. 

2-79  —79** 

2-78*  —79* 

2**  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-75*  —76* 

M  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England;  Security  sterling  from  New  York;  remainder  by  the  London  market 
W  Rteriing  held  by  residents  outside  the  Scheduled  Territories,  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  sterling 
securi^  with  not  less  than  five  years  to  maturity. 

M  Premium  ^discount  on  the  foreign  price  (converted  on  the  basis  of  S2-80  to  the  £)  at  which  U.S.  $  securities 
are  dealt  in  for  sterling  between  U.K.  residents. 


i 

I; 
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TABLE  18 
(Continued) 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Monthly  range  of  quotationst^> 


! 

Deutschemark 

1 

Swiss 

francs 

i 

j 

French 

francs 

Dutch 

florins 

Swedish 

kronor 

i 

Parity  ’ 

1959 

11-761 

11-201 

12-2439 

13-8238 

10-64  I 

10-14 

14-485 

September  . 

11-7U  —74* 

12-10  —141  ! 

13-72H— 78*  ■ 

10-571  — 60H 

14-481  —52* 

1 

October  . 

11-70  —74* 

12-131  —20*  ! 

13-75*— 79*  1 

10-561  —601  ! 

14-491  —54 

November  . 

ll-68i  —70* 

12-14  —1911 

13-731  —761 

10-57*— 591  1 

14491  —53 

December  . 

ll-65i  — 68i 

12-061  —161 

13-701  —741 

10-541  —58 

14-471  —511 

1960 

January  . 

11 -661*— 69 

12-081  —14* 

13-721  —791 

10-551  —58 

14-491  —521 

February  . 

ll-68i  — 69i 

12-131  —171 

13-75  —771 

10-56*— 57H 

14-501  —52* 

March  . 

11-69  —71 

12-15*— 18* 

13-7511—771 

10-5611—591 

14-51*-54A 

April  . 

11-70J  — 72H 

12-17*— 19H 

13-761  —791 

10-581  —601 

14-48  —53 

May  . 

11 -68*  —711 

12-09  —18* 

13-73  —771 

10-561  —591 

14-471  —521 

June  . 

11-67  — 70i 

12-08  —121 

13-711  —761 

10-551  —581 

14-431  — 48H 

July  . 

11-7(H  —72 

12-081  —13* 

13-751  —77 

10-58*— 601 

14-471  —511 

August  . 

11-71  -72* 

12-09  —15 

13-76  —78 

10-581  —601 

14-471  —501 

September  . 

11-70*— 741 

12-08  A— 131 

13-751  —801 

10-58*— 611 

14-481  —53 

October  . 

11-7111—741 

12-10  —121 

13-761  —84 

10-581  —611 

14-501  —521 

November  . 

11-71*— 751 

i  12-091  —131 

13-751  —811 

10-591  —631 

14-511  —55 

December  . 

1169  —721 

12-061  —101 

13-74  —79 

10-5611—601 

14-491  —541 

1961 

1 

1 

January  . 

11-70*— 71* 

12-071  —091 

13-731  —7611 

10-5711—601 

14-471  —521 

February  . 

11-65*— 701 

1  12-07H— 12* 

13-691  —741 

10-59*— 61H 

1  i4.44j|_^9A 

March  . 

11-651  -661  1 
11-07  —19  1 

!  12-01  —121 

13-65  —73 

10-55  —621  1  (t) 
1 1004  —19  1 

!  14-40  —481 

1 

April . 

11-071  —111 

12-071  —121 

13-6911—75 

10031  —071 

;  14-421  —471 

May  . 

11-071  —11 

12-071  —101 

1 

!  13-67— 71i 

1 

10-021  —05 

14-391  —441 

W  Aa  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  London  market 

W  No  Quotation  on  4th  March  1961.  The  deutschemark  was  revalued  and  quotations  were  resumed  on 
6th  March  1961.  The  rates  shown  are  for  periods  on  either  side  of  the  revaluation. 

(f)  No  quotation  on  6th  March  1%1.  The  florin  was  revalued  and  quotations  were  resumed  on  7th  March  1961. 
The  rates  shown  are  for  periods  on  either  side  of  the  revaluation. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  YIELD  ON  3  MONTHS  TREASURY  BILLS  LONDON/NEW  YORK 
TAKING  INTO  ACCOUNT  FORWARD  EXCHANGE  COVER 


Per  cent,  per  annum  Weekly 


RATE  ON  TEMPORARY  MONEY  (3  MONTHS)  WITH  U  K.  LOCAL  AUTHORITIESf-i 
TAKING  INTO  ACCOUNT  FORWARD  EXCHANGE  COVER,  AND  U.S.  DOLLAR 
DEPOSIT  RATEfo)  (3  MONTHS)  IN  LONDON 


Per  cent,  per  annum  Weekly 


M  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England. 


TABLE  19 


EXCHANGE  EQUALISATION  ACCOUNT 


Holdings  of  Gold  and  Convertible  Correncics 


End  of  Period 

£  millio 

1951  . 

834 

1952  . 

659 

1953  . 

899 

1954  . 

986 

1955  . 

757 

1956  . 

799t‘»> 

1957  . 

812 

1958  . 

1,096 

1959  . 

977 

1960  . 

1.154 

1957  March 

826f«t 

June 

850 

September 

661 

December 

812 

1958  March 

989 

June 

1,099 

September 

1,114 

December 

1,096 

1959  March  ... 

1,121 

June 

1,133 

September 

1,173 

December 

977 

1960  January  ... 

959 

February 

972 

March 

993 

April 

1,011 

May 

1,021 

June 

•  •• 

1,033 

July 

1,070 

August  ... 

... 

1,097 

September 

1,110 

October  ... 

1,121 

November 

1,131 

December 

1,154 

1961  January  ... 

1,159 

February 

1,141 

March 

1,079 

April 

1,053 

May 

1,037 

M  Including  37  in  special  North  American  loan  interest  accounts. 
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ADDraONAL  NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES 


Sources 

Statistics  taken  from  publications  of  H.M. 
Government  are  reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
Particular  acknowledgment  is  made  to  H.M. 
Treasury  for  the  use  in  Tables  1  and  2  of 
the  figures  of  Exchequer  financing  specially 
compiled  for  the  periods  for  which  bank 
statistics  are  also  available. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  the 
following,  who  have  allowed  the  Bank  to  use 
material  made  available  by  them : 

The  Committee  of  London  Gearing 
Bankers 

The  Committee  of  Scottish  Bank  General 
Managers 

The  British  Bankers’  Association 
The  Northern  freland  Bankers’  Association 
The  British  Overseas  Banks  Association 
The  American  Banks  in  London 
The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affiliates 
Association 

The  Accepting  Houses  Committee 
The  London  Discount  Market  Association 
The  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Table  1 :  Exchequor 

Table  2 :  Holdings  of  Government  debt  and  of 
Bank  of  England  notes 
These  tables  present  an  analysis  of  the  net 
sterling  requirements  of  the  Exchequer  Group 
and  show,  with  such  statistics  as  are  available 
quarterly,  the  changes  in  holdings  of 
Government  debt  and  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  associated  with  the  financing  of  these 
requirements.  The  Exchequer  Group  com¬ 
prises  the  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General, 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the 
Exchange  Equalisation  Account  and  the  Issue 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
quarters  shown  are  ’banking  quarters*  ending 
on  the  make-up  dates  of  the  I^ndon  Gearing 
Banks,  /.e..  the  third  Wednesdays  of  the  months 
indicated  (except  in  December  1960.  when  the 
make-up  date  was  the  second  Wednesday); 
the  “  Year  1959/60  ”  runs  from  the  19th  March 
1959  to  the  16th  March  1960  inclusive  and  the 


“  Year  1960/61  ”  from  the  17th  March  1960  to 
the  15th  March  1961.  The  figures  for  the 
Scottish  Banks  in  Table  2  relate  to  dates  which 
approximate  to  those  for  the  London  Gearing 
Banks. 

Table  1  records  the  Exchequer  Group’s  cash 
deficit  or  surplus  on  budgetary,  extra-budgetary 
and  external  items,  and  shows  what  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  total  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  circulation  with  the  public,  and  in  the 
Group’s  indebtedness  to  the  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  on 
Government  debt  held  by  the  public. 

The  item  “Government  debt  held  by  the 
public’’  comprises  changes  in  the  Exchequer 
Group’s  direct  indebtedness  to  all  others,  outside 
the  Group  itself  and  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  National  Savings 
(National  Savings  Certificates.  Defence  Bonds. 
Premium  Savings  Bonds  and  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  the  Ordinary 
Departments  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks);  on 
Tax  Reserve  Certificates;  on  Government  stocks 
(including  the  Group’s  net  sales  to  the  public 
of  Government  guaranteed  securities);  and  on 
Treasury  Bills  (including  Bills  acquired  by  the 
public  which  were  originally  issued  otherwise 
than  by  tender). 

The  Government  guaranteed  securities  dealt 
in  by  the  Group  are  principally  the  Government 
guaranteed  stocks  of  the  nationalised  industries, 
which  throughout  this  Annex  are  defined  as 
those  public  corporations  to  which  advances 
have  l^n  made  by  the  Exchequer  under  the 
Finance  Acts.  1956.  1958,  1959  and  1960. 

The  figures  of  National  Savings  differ  from 
those  published  by  the  National  Savings 
Committee  in  that  they  cover  the  net  receipt  or 
disbursement  during  ffie  period  only  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  received,  or  paid,  by  the 
Exchequer  Group.  The  figures  shown  under 
“  Financing  **  comprise  capital  only — payments 
of  interest  and  Premium  Savings  Bond  prizes 
being  budgetary  items;  they  include  for  the 
Savings  Banks  the  changes  in  the  Savings 
Banks’  Funds  held  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners. 
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Table  2  analyses  and  rearranges  the  figures 
in  the  Financing  part  of  Table  1  in  various 
ways,  to  fit  in  with  the  Commentary  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  banking  system  and 
other  holders.  The  ** banking  system”  is  here 
defined  as  the  London  Qearing  Banks,  the 
Scottish  Banks  and  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England;  the  appropriate  figures 
are  not  available  quarterly  for  other  banks. 

Part  A  of  the  table  is  concerned  with  changes 
in  Government  debt  held  directly  by  the  public, 
the  total  of  which  appears  as  a  fiinancing  item 
in  Table  1.  It  analyses  by  type  of  holder  the 
net  changes  in  the  public’s  holdings  of  market¬ 
able  Government  debt  (stocks  and  Treasury 
Bills);  and  includes,  as  a  single  item,  the  net 
change  in  non-marketable  debt,  which,  because 
the  banking  system’s  holdings  of  such  debt  are 
not  known,  is  treated  in  Part  C  as  if  it  related 
entirely  to  other  holdings. 

In  Part  B  of  the  table  the  change  in  the 
Discount  Market’s  total  holdings  of  Govern¬ 
ment  debt  is  shown  as  the  sum  of  changes  in 
“indirect  holdings”  of  those  from  whom  the 
Market  has  borrowed.  “  Indirect  holdings  ”  of 
Government  debt  means,  for  the  London  Qear¬ 
ing  Banks  and  for  the  Scottish  Banks,  their  call 
money  with  the  Discount  Market;  for  the  Bank 
of  England.  Banking  Department,  advances  to 
the  Discount  Market;  and  for  other  holders, 
their  net  provision  of  funds  to  the  Discount 
Market.  In  practice,  the  Discount  Market  does 
not  necessarily  use  all  fimds  lent  to  it  by  the 
banking  ^stem  to  hold  Government  debt;  nor 
are  its  “Commercial  and  other  bills”  neces¬ 
sarily  lodged  as  security  for.'  or  otherwise 
relatMl  to.  its  borrowings  from  “Other  sources”. 
The  figures  are  arranged  in  this  way.  however, 
for  convenience  in  analysis,  because  it  permits 
a  simple  division  of  the  total  change  in  holdings 
of  Government  debt  between  the  banking 
system  and  other  holders. 

In  Part  C  changes  in  holdings  of  Government 
debt  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes  by  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  and  others  outside  the  Exchequer 
Group  are  summarised  from  Part  A  (direct 
holdings).  Part  B  (indirect  holdings),  and  Table 
1  (Government  indebtedness  to  the  Banking 
Department  and  the  public’s  holding  of  notes). 
The  total  of  these  items  is  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  total  financing  shown  in  Table  1.  residual 
errors  falling  into  “Other  holders”. 


The  figures  of  notes  held  by  the  banking 
system  include  some  coin  and  Scottish  bank 
notes  not  separately  identifiable;  and  this 
also  affects  the  residual  figures  of  notes  held 
outside  the  banking  ^stem. 

Table  7 :  London  Clearing  Banka 

The  ratio  of  Total  Liquid  Assets  to  Gross 
Deposits  (the  Liquidity  Ratio)  is  the  Qearing 
Banks’  conventional  measure  of  their  liquidity; 
it  does  not  take  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  hold  other  assets  of  comparable 
liqmdity. 

Table  9:  Northern  Irish  Banks 

British  Government  and  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  Banks  (excluding  The  National  Bank 
Limited,  whose  holdings  are  included  in  Table 
7).  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  over  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  were: 


£  millions 

1951 

December  31st 

113-9 

1952 

116-4 

1953 

133-9 

1954 

n 

129-7 

1955 

H 

101-3 

1956 

95-5 

1957 

99 

98-0 

1958 

99 

105-6 

1959 

» 

100-0 

1960 

March  3l8t 

1004) 

June  30th 

93-1 

September  30th 

92-2 

December  31st 

89-1 

1961 

Mardi  31st 

90-7 

Table  11 :  Oveneas  Banks  in  London 
Table  12:  Accepting  Honses 

These  tables  continue,  respectively,  the  series 
for  the  three  groups  of  Overseas  Banks  in 
London  and  for  the  Accepting  Houses  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  submitted 
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the  Radcliffe  Committee  (Volume  2.  Statisti- 
Appendix,  Tables  6-9).  The  contributing 
dtutions  to  the  tables  are  those  which,  at 
the  dates  shown,  were  members  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups: 

Table  llA:  The  British  Overseas  Banks 
Association  (but  excluding 
Lloyds  Bank  (Foreign)  Limi¬ 
ted  before  the  30th  June  1959) 

Table  1  IB:  The  American  Banks  in 
London 

Table  1 1C  :  The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affili¬ 
ates  Association 

Table  12  :  The  Accepting  Houses  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  these  tables,  the  following  definitions 
apply: 

(а)  Overseas  Residents: 

(i)  Overseas  Banking  Offices :  all  banking 
offices  located  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  locations 
of  the  registered  (or  head)  offices; 

(ii)  Other  Overseas  Residents:  govern¬ 
ments.  companies,  persons,  etc.,  whose 
registered  address  or  permanent  domi¬ 
cile  is  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

(б)  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts:  bank 
customers’  funds  whether  transferable  or 
withdrawable  on  demand  (current 
accounts)  or  lodged  for  a  definite  period 
or  subject  to  agreed  notice  of  withdrawal 
(deposit  accounts).  Sterling  equivalents 
of  foreign  currency  deposits  are  included. 

(c)  Investments:  British  Government  and 
other  securities  at  book  value  or  cost, 
excluding  investments  in  affiliated  banks 
and  subsidiary  companies. 

(d)  Advances  and  Other  Accounts :  amounts 
outstanding  on  loan  and  overdrawn 
accounts,  banks’  deposits  with  overseas 
banking  offices  and  other  accounts  of  the 
banks  themselves. 

Figures  of  “  Advances  and  Other  Accounts  ” 
and  some  figures  of  “Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts’’  of  the  American  Banks  between 
December  1951  and  December  1958  have  been 
revised  since  they  were  published  by  the 
Radcliffe  C!ommittee. 


Table  14:  Security  Yields 

The  yields  for  British  Government  securities 
are  those  of  a  representative  security  in  each 
mattirity  group.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  these  have  changed  as  follows: 

Short-dated 

1951  and  1952— 

2^%  Exchequer  Stock  1955 
1953  and  1954— 

2\%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 

1955  and  1956— 

2%  Exchequer  Stock  1960 
1957  and  1958— 

4|%  Conversion  Stock  1962 
1959—3%  Exchequer  Stock  1962/63 
1960  and  1961— 

4i%  ConvCTsion  Stock  1964 

Medium-dated 

1951  and  1952— 

2i%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 
1953  to  1955— 

3%  Savings  Bonds  1955/65 

1956  to  1958— 

1\%  Savings  Bonds  1964/67 
1959  and  1960— 

3%  Funding  Stock  1966/68 
1961— 

5%  Conversion  Stock  1971 

Long-dated 

1951  to  1958— 

3%  Savings  Bonds  1965/75 
1959  to  1961— 

3i%  Treasury  Stock  1979/81 

Table  15:  Capital  Issues 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  prices  at 
which  securities  are  issued,  issues  to  the  public 
being  included  in  full  at  the  time  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  invited.  New  issues  comprise 
issues  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  made 
for  cash  by  governments  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  by  local 
authorities,  by  public  corporations  and  by 
public  companies.  Loans  redeemable  in  twelve 
months  or  less  are  excluded  and  issues  for 
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repaying  them,  or  for  repaying  mortgages  and 
bank  advances,  are  classed  as  new  issues. 
Loans  to  local  authorities  and  public  corpora¬ 
tions  from  government  funds,  including  issues 
of  stock  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
are  not  included.  Issues  by  United  Kingdom 
borrowers  where  it  is  known  that  the  proceeds 


£  millions 


Total 

19S2 

148-2 

1933 

138-7 

1934 

263-9 

1933 

311-0 

1936 

297-9 

1937 

3266 

1938 

233-2 

1939 

467-0 

1960 

334-9 

1960 

1st 

quarter  ... 

133-3 

2Dd 

.. 

123-7 

3rd 

.. 

131-2 

4th 

. 

142-3 

1961 

1st 

quarter  ... 

136-4 

Table  17 :  Overseas  Sterling  Holdings  by  Area 
and  Class  of  Holder 

These  comprise: 

(i)  The  net  holdings  in  sterling  or  Sterling 
Area  currencies  of  overseas  banks 
(including  overseas  offices  of  United 
Kingdom  banks)  and  other  account 
holders  abroad  with  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (including  accepting 
houses,  discount  houses  and  the  United 
Kingdom  offices  of  Conunonwealth 
and  foreign  banks);  British  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  held  for  accoimt  of 
overseas  banks  are  included; 

(ii)  Sterling  funds  held  with  the  Crown 
Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and 
Administrations  and  by  Currency 


are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  an  overseas 
body  are  classed  as  issues  for  overseas. 

llie  total  of  new  issues  by  public  companies 
— both  for  United  Kingdom  and  for  overseas, 
and  including  investment  trusts — has  been 
analysed  according  to  the  class  of  capital  issued 
as  follows: 


Ordinary  Shares 

94-4 

Other  C^aphal 

(incL  Preference 

Shares) 

53-8 

69-3 

89-4 

103-7 

160-2 

163-3 

147-5 

134-3 

143-4 

168-3 

158-3 

121-8 

113-4 

313-6 

153-4 

383-3 

149-6 

101-3 

34-0 

97-2 

28-5 

67-1 

64-1 

119-5 

23-0 

105-6 

30-8 

Boards,  excluding  Dominion  and 
Colonial  sterling  securities; 

(iii)  So  far  as  known,  the  nominal  value  of 
British  Government  securities  held  by 
other  official  bodies  but  not  those  held 
by  private  individuals  or  firms. 

The  table  shows  total  holdings  classified  by 
area  and  by  the  two  principal  classes  of  holder. 
Central  Bank  and  other  official  funds  on  the 
one  hand  and  non-official  funds  on  the  other. 
The  latter  include  some  funds  held  by  overseas 
official  bodies. 

Table  17  does  not  include  acceptances  given 
by  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  account  of 
residents  abroad  which,  since  1951,  have  been 
as  follows: 
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£  millions 


Acceptances  Oatstanding 

Overseas  Non-Sterling 


1951  December 

Total 

112 

Sterling  Countries 

Conntr 

1952 

70 

1953 

69 

1954 

102 

1955 

101 

1956 

126 

1957 

147 

9 

138 

1958  March  ... 

140 

10 

130 

June 

123 

11 

112 

September 

114 

11 

103 

December 

130 

11 

119 

1959  March  ... 

•  •• 

128 

10 

118 

June 

... 

139 

11 

128 

September 

141 

15 

126 

December 

... 

134 

13 

121 

1960  March  ... 

145 

15 

130 

June 

149 

15 

134 

September 

130 

19 

111 

December 

108 

15 

93 

1961  March  ... 

138 

16 

122 

Issued  by  the  Central  Banking  Information  Department, 
Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.2, 

to  which  communications  regarding  this  Bulletin  should  be  addressed 
and  from  which  copies  may  be  obtained. 
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